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CHAPTER XL. 
INTERNEOCINE. 


Ir must be conceived that there was some feeling of triumph at Plumstead 
Episcopi, when the wife of the rector returned home with her daughter, 
the bride elect of the Lord Dumbello. The heir of the Marquis of Hartletop 
was, in wealth, the most considerable unmarried young nobleman of the 
day ; he was noted, too, as a man difficult to be pleased, as one who was 
very fine and who gave himself airs,—and to have been selected as the 
wife of such a man as this was a great thing for the daughter of a parish 
clergyman. We have seen in what manner the happy girl’s mother com- 
municated the fact to Lady Lufton, hiding, as it were, her pride under a 
veil; and we have seen also how meekly the happy girl bore her own great 
fortune, applying herself humbly to the packing of her clothes, as though 
she ignored her own glory. 

But nevertheless there was triumph at Plumstead Episcopi. The 
mother, when she returned home, began to feel that she had been 
thoroughly successful in the great object of her life. While she was yet 
in London she had hardly realized her satisfaction, and there were doubts 
then whether the cup might not be dashed from her lips before it was 
tasted. It might be that even the son of the Marquis of Hartletop was 
subject to parental authority, and that barriers should spring up between 
Griselda and her coronet ; but there had been nothing of the kind. The 
archdeacon had been closeted with the marquis, and Mrs. Grantly had 
been closeted with the marchioness; and though neither of those noble 
persons had expressed themselves gratified by their son’s proposed mar- 
Tiage, so also neither of them had made any attempt to prevent it. Lord 
Dumbello was a man who had a will of his own,-~as the Grantlys boasted 
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amongst themselves. Poor Griselda! the day may perhaps come when 
this fact of her lord’s masterful will may not to her be matter of much 
boasting. But in London, as I was saying, there had been no time for an 
appreciation of the family joy. The work to be done was nervous in its 
nature, and self-glorification might have been fatal; but now, when they 
were safe at Plumstead, the great truth burst upon them in all its 
splendour. 

Mrs. Grantly had ‘but one daughter, andthe formation of that child’s 
character and her establishment in the world had been the one main object 
of the mother’s life. Of Griselda’s great beauty the Plumstead household 
had long been conscious ; of her discretion also, of her conduct, and of her 
demeanour there had been no doubt. But the father had sometimes 
hinted to the mother that he did not think that Grizzy was quite so clever 
as her brothers. “I don’t agree with you at all,” Mrs. Grantly had 
answered. “ Besides, what you call cleverness is not at all necessary in a 
girl ; she is perfectly ladylike ; even you won't deny that.” The archdeacon 
had never wished to deny it, and was now fain to admit that what he had 
called cleverness was not necessary in a young lady. 

At this period of the family glory the archdeacon himself was kept a 
little in abeyance, and was hardly allowed free intercourse with his own 
magnificent child. Indeed, to give him his due, it must be said of him that 
he would not consent to walk in the triumphal procession which moved 
with stately step, to and fro, through the Barchester regions. He kissed 
his daughter and blessed her, and bade her love her husband and be a 
good wife; but such injunctions as these, seeing how splendidly she had 
done her duty in securing to herself a marquis, seemed out of place and 
almost vulgar. Girls about to marry curates or sucking barristers should 
be told to do their duty in that station of life to which God might be call- 
ing them ; but it seemed to be almost an impertinence in a father to give 
such an injunction to a future marchioness. 

“T do not think that you have any ground for fear on her behalf,” said 
Mrs. Grantly, “seeing in what way she has hitherto conducted herself.” 

“‘ She has been a good girl,” said the archdeacon, “but she is about 
to be placed in a position of great temptation.” 

“She has a strength of mind suited for any position,” replied Mrs. 
Grantly, vain-gloriously. 

But nevertheless even the archdeacon moved about through the close 
at Barchester with a somewhat prouder step since the tidings ot this 
alliance had become known there. The time had been—in the latter 
days of his father’s lifetime—when he was the greatest man of the close. 
The dean had been old and infirm, and Dr. Grantly had wielded the 
bishop’s authority. But since that things had altered. A new bishop 
had come there, absolutely hostile to him. A new dean had also come, 
who was not only his friend, but the brother-in-law of his wife; but even 
this advent had lessened the authority of the archdeacon. The vicars 
choral did not hang upon his words as they had been wont to do, and the 
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minor canons smiled in return to his smile less obsequiously when they 
met him in the clerical circles of Barchester. But now it seemed that his 
old supremacy was restored to him. In the minds of many men an arch- 
deacon, who was the father-in-law of a marquis, was himself as good as 
any bishop. He did not say much of his new connection to others beside 
the dean, but he was conscious of the fact, and conscious also of the 
reflected glory which shone around his own head. 

But as regards Mrs. Grantly it may be said that she moved in an 
unending procession of stately ovation. It must not be supposed that she 
continually talked to her friends and neighbours of Lord Dumbello and the 
marchioness. She was by far too wise for such folly as that. The coming 
alliance having been once announced, the name of Hartletop was hardly 
mentioned by her out of her own domestic circle. But she assumed, with 
an ease that was surprising even to herself, the airs and graces of a mighty 
woman. She went through her work of morning calls as though it were 
her business to be affable to the country gentry. She astonished her 
sister, the dean’s wife, by the simplicity of her grandeur; and con- 
descended to Mrs. Proudie in a manner which nearly broke that lady’s 
heart. ‘I shall be even with her yet,” said Mrs. Proudie to herself, who 
had contrived to learn various very deleterious circumstances respecting 
the Hartletop family since the news about Lord Dumbello and Griselda 
had become known to her. 

Griselda herself was carried about in the procession, taking but little 
part in it of her own, like an Eastern god. She suffered her mother’s 
caresses and smiled in her mother’s face as she listened to her own 
praises, but her triumph was apparently within. To no one did she say 
much on the subject, and greatly disgusted the old family housekeeper by 
declining altogether to discuss the future Dumbello ménage. To her aunt, 
Mrs. Arabin, who strove hard to lead her into some open-hearted speech 
as to her future aspirations, she was perfectly impassive. ‘Oh, yes, aunt, 
of course,” and “I'll think about it, aunt Eleanor,” or “ Of course I shall 
do that if Lord Dumbello wishes it.” Nothing beyond this could be got 
from her ; and so, after half-a-dozen ineffectual attempt8, Mrs. Arabin 
abandoned the matter. ' 

But then there arose the subject of clothes—of the wedding trousseau / 
Sarcastic people are wont to say that the tailor makes the man. Were 
I such a one, I might certainly assert that the milliner makes the bride. 
As regarding her bridehood, in distinction either to her girlhood or her 
wifehood—as being a line of plain demarcation between those two periods 
of a woman’s life—the milliner does do much to.make her. She would be 
hardly a bride if the trousseau were not there. A girl married without 
some such appendage would seem to pass into the condition of a wife 
without any such line of demarcation. In that moment in which she 
finds herself in the first fruition of her marriage finery she becomes a 
bride ; and in that other moment, when she begins to act upon the finest 
of these things as clothes to be packed up, she becomes a wife. 

7—2 
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When this subject was discussed Griselda displayed no lack of a 
becoming interest. She went to work steadily, slowly, and almost with 
solemnity, as though the business in hand were one which it would be 
wicked to treat with impatience. She even struck her mother with awe by 
the grandeur of her ideas and the depth of her theories. Nor let it be 
supposed that she rushed away at once to the consideration of the great 
fabric which was to be the ultimate sign and mark of her status, the 
quintessence of her briding, the outer veil, as it were, of the tabernacle 
—namely, her wedding-dress. As a great poet works himself up by 
degrees to that inspiration which is necessary for the grand turning point 
of his epic, so did she slowly approach the hallowed ground on which she 
would sit, with her ministers around her, when about to discuss the nature, 
the extent, the design, the colouring, the structure, and the ornamentation 
of that momentous piece of apparel. No; there was much indeed to be 
done before she came to this; and as the poet, to whom I have already 
alluded, first invokes his muse, and then brings his smaller events gra- 
dually out upon his stage, so did Miss Grantly with sacred fervour ask 
her mother’s aid, and then prepare her list of all those articles of under- 
clothing which must be the substratum for the visible magnificence of her 
trousseau. 

Money was no object. We all know what that means; and frequently 
understand, when the words are used, that a blaze of splendour is to be 
attained at the cheapest possible price. But, in this instance, money was 
no object ;—such an amount of money, at least, as could by any possibility 
be spent on a lady’s clothes, independently of her jewels. With reference 
to diamonds and such like, the archdeacon at once declared his intention 
of taking the matter into his own hands—except in so far as Lord Dum- 
bello, or the Hartletop interest, might be pleased to participate in the 
selection. Nor was Mrs. Grantly sorry for such a decision. She was not 
an imprudent woman, and would have dreaded the responsibility ot 
trusting herself on such an occasion among the dangerous temptations of 
a jeweller’s shop. But as far as silks and satins went—in the matter of 
French bonnefs, muslins, velvets, hats, riding-habits, artificial flowers, 
head-gilding, curious nettings, enamelled buckles, golden tagged bobbins, 
and mechanical petticoats—as regarded shoes, and gloves, and corsets, and 
stockings, and linen, and flannel, and calico—money, I may conscientiously 
assert, was no object. And, under these circumstances, Griselda Grantly 
went to work with a solemn industry and a steady perseverance that was 
beyond all praise. 

“ T hope she will be happy,” Mrs. Arabin said to her sister, as the two 
were sitting together in the dean’s drawing-room. 

“ Oh, yes; I think she will. Why should she not?” said the mother. 

“‘ Oh, no; I know of no reason. But she is going up into a station so 
much above her own in the eyes of the world that one cannot but fecl 
anxious for her.” 


“ T should feel much more anxious if she were going to marry a poor 
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man,” said Mrs. Grantly. “It has always seemed to me that Griselda was 
fitted for a high position; that nature intended her for rank and state. 
You see that she is not a bit elated. She takes it all as if it were her own 
by right. Ido not think that there is any danger that her head will be 
turned, if you mean that.” 

“T was thinking rather of her heart,” said Mrs. Arabin. 

“ She never would have taken Lord Dumbello without loving him,” 
said Mrs. Grantly, speaking rather quickly. 

“ That is not quite what I mean either, Susan. Iam sure she would 
not have accepted him had she not loved him. But it is so hard to keep 
the heart fresh among all the grandeurs of high rank; and it is harder for 
a girl to do so who has not been born to it, than for one who has enjoyed 
it as her birthright.” 

“T don’t quite understand about fresh hearts,” said Mrs. Grantly, 
pettishly. “If she does her duty, and loves her husband, and fills the 
position in which God has placed her with propriety, I don’t know that 
we need look for anything more. I don’t at all approve of the plan 
of frightening a young girl when she is making her first outset into 
the world.” 

“No; I would not frighten her. I think it would be almost difficult 
to frighten Griselda.” 

“ T hope it would. The great matter with a girl is whether she has 
been brought up with proper notions as to a woman’s duty. Of course it 
is not for me to boast on this subject. Such as she is, I, of course, am 
responsible. But I must own that I do not see occasion to wish for any 
change.” And then the subject was allowed to drop. 

Among those of her relations who wondered much at the girl's fortune, 
but allowed themselves to say but little, was her grandfather, Mr. Harding. 
He was an old clergyman, plain and simple in his manners, and not 
occupying a very prominent position, seeing that he was only precentor to 
the chapter. He was loved by his daughter, Mrs. Grantly, and was treated 
by the archdeacon, if not invariably with the highest respect, at least 
always with consideration and regard. But, old and plain as he was, the 
young people at Plumstead did not hold hi in any great reverence. He 
was poorer than their other relatives, and made no attempt to hold his 
head high in Barsetshire circles. Moreover, in these latter days, the home 
of his heart had been at the deanery. He had, indeed, a lodging of his own 
in the city, but was gradually allowing himself to be weaned away from it. 
He had his own bedroom in the dean’s house, his own arm-chair in the 
dean’s library, and his own corner on a sofa in Mrs. Dean’s drawing- 
room. It was not, therefore, necessary that he should interfere greatly 
in this coming marriage; but still it became his duty to say a word 
of congratulation to his granddaughter,—and perhaps to say a word of 
advice. 

“ Grizzy, my dear,” he said to her—he always called her Grizzy, 
but the endearment of the appellation had never been appreciated by the 
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young lady—“ come and kiss me, and let me congratulate you on your 
great promotion. I do so very heartily.” 

“Thank you, grandpapa,” she said, touching his forehead with her 
lips, thus being, as it were, very sparing with her kiss. But those lips 
now were august and reserved for nobler foreheads than that of an old 
cathedral hack. For Mr. Harding still chanted the Litany from Sunday 
to Sunday, unceasingly, standing at that well-known desk in the cathedral 
choir ; and Griselda had a thought in her mind that when the Hartletop 
people should hear of the practice they would not be delighted. Dean 
and archdeacon might be very well, and if her grandfather had even been 
a prebendary, she might have put up with him; but he had, she thought, 
almost disgraced his family in being, at his age, one of the working menial 
clergy of the cathedral. She kissed him, therefore, sparingly, and resolved 
that her words with him should be few. 

“ You are going to be a great lady, Grizzy,” said he. 

“Umph!” said she. 

What was she to say when so addressed ? 

“ And I hope you will be happy,—and make others happy.” 

“T hope I shall,” said she. 

“ But always think most about the latter, my dear. Think about the 
happiness of those around you, and your own will come without thinking. 
You understand that; do you not?” 

“Oh, yes, I understand,” she said. 

As they were speaking Mr. Harding still held her hand, but Griselda 
left it with him unwillingly, and therefore ungraciously, looking as though 
she were dragging it from him. 

“ And Grizzy—I believe it is quite as easy for a rich countess to be 
happy, as for a dairymaid P 

Griselda gave her head a little chuck which was produced by two 
different operations of her mind. The first was a reflection that her 
grandpapa was robbing her of herrank. She was to bearich marchioness. 
And the second was a feeling of anger at the old man for comparing her 
lot to that of a dairymaid. 

“ Quite as easy, I believe,” continued he; “though others will tell'you 
that it is not so. But with the countess as with the dairymaid, it must 
depend on the woman herself. Being a countess—that fact alone won't 
make you happy.” 

“Lord Dumbello at present is only a viscount,” said Griselda. 
“ There is no earl’s title in the family.” 

“Oh! Idid not know,” said Mr. Harding, relinquishing his grand- 
daughter’s hand ; and, after that, he troubled her with no further advice. 

Both Mrs. Proudie and the bishop had called at Plumstead since Mrs. 
Grantly had come back from London, and the ladies from Plumstead, of 
course, returned the visit. It was natural that the Grantlys and Proudies 
should hate each other. They were essentially church people, and their 
views on all church matters were antagonistic. They had been compelled 
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to fight for supremacy in the diocese, and neither family had so conquered 
the other as to have become capable of magnanimity and good-humour. 
They did hate each other, and this hatred had, at one time, almost pro- 
duced an absolute disseverance of even the courtesies which are so 
necessary between a bishop and his clergy. But the bitterness of this 
rancour had been overcome, and the ladies of the families had continued 
on visiting terms. 

But now this match was almost more than Mrs. Proudie could bear. 
The great disappointment which, as she well knew, the Grantlys had 
encountered in that matter of the proposed new bishopric had for the 
moment mollified her. She had been able to talk of poor dear Mrs. 
Grantly! “She is heartbroken, you know, in this matter, and the repeti- 
tion of such misfortunes is hard to bear,” she had been heard to say, with 
a complacency which had been quite becoming to her. But now that 
complacency was atan end. Olivia Proudie had just accepted a widowed 
preacher at a district church in Bethnal Green,—a man with three children, 
who was dependent on pew-rents; and Griselda Grantly was engaged to 
the eldest son of the Marquis of Hartletop! When women are enjoined 
to forgive their enemies it cannot be intended that such wrongs as these 
should be included. 

But Mrs. Proudie’s courage was nothing daunted. It may be boasted 
of her that nothing could daunt her courage. Soon after her return to 
Barchester, she and Olivia—Olivia being very unwilling—had driven 
over to Plumstead, and, not finding the Grantlys at home, had left their 
cards; and now, at a proper interval, Mrs. Grantly and Griselda returned 
the visit. It was the first time that Miss Grantly had been seen by the 
Proudie ladies since the fact of her engagement had become known. 

The first bevy of compliments that passed might be likened to a crowd 
of flowers on a hedge rosebush. They were beautiful to the eye but 
were so closely environed by thorns that they could not be plucked without 
great danger. As long as the compliments were allowed to remain on the 
hedge—while no attempt was made to garner them and realize their fruits 
for enjoyment—ihey did no mischief; but the first finger that was put 
forth for such a purpose was soon drawn back, marked with spots of 
blood. 

“Of course it is a great match for Griselda,” said Mrs. Grantly, in a 
whisper the meekness of which would have disarmed an enemy whose 
weapons were less firmly clutched than those of Mrs. Proudie; “ but, 
independently of that, the connection is one which is gratifying in many 
ways.” 

“Oh, no doubt,” said Mrs. Proudie. 

“Lord Dumbello is so completely his own master,” continued Mrs. 
Grantly, and a slight, unintended semi-tone of triumph mingled itself with 
the meekness of that whisper. 

“ And is likely to remain so, from all I hear,” said Mrs. Proudie, and 
the scratched hand was at once drawn back. 
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“Of course the estabh——,” and then Mrs. Proudie, who was blandly 
continuing her list of congratulations, whispered her sentence close into 
the ear of Mrs. Grantly, so that not a word of what she said might be 
audible by the young people. 

“T never heard a word of it,” said Mrs. Grantly gathering herself up, 
“and I don’t believe it.” 

“ Oh, I may be wrong; and I’m sure I hope so. But young men will 
be young men, you know ;—and children will take after their parents. I 
suppose you will see a great deal of the Duke of Omnium now.” 

But Mrs. Grantly was not a woman to be knocked down and trampled 
on without resistance; and though she had been lacerated by the rose- 
bush she was not as yet placed altogether hors de combat. She said some 
word about the Duke of Omnium very tranquilly, speaking of him merely 
as a Barsetshire proprietor, and then, smiling with her sweetest smile, 
expressed a hope that she might soon have the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with Mr. Tickler; and as she spoke she made a pretty little 
bow towards Olivia Proudie. Now Mr. Tickler was the worthy clergyman 
attached to the district church at Bethnal Green. 

“ He'll be down here in August,” said Olivia, boldly, determined not to 
be shamefaced about her love affairs. 

“You'll be starring it about the Continent by that time, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Proudie to Griselda. ‘ Lord Dumbello is well known at Homburg 
and Ems, and places of that sort; so you will find yourself quite at home.” 

“We are going to Rome,” said Griselda, majestically. 

“I suppose Mr. Tickler will come into the diocese soon,” said Mrs. 
Grantly. “I remember hearing him very favourably spoken of by 
Mr. Slope, who was a friend of his.” 

Nothing short of a fixed resolve on the part of Mrs. Grantly that the 
time had now come in which she must throw away her shield and stand 
behind her sword, declare war to the knife and neither give nor take 
quarter, could have justified such a speech as this. Any allusion to 
Mr. Slope acted on Mrs. Proudie as a red cloth is supposed to act on a 
bull; but when that allusion connected the name of Mr. Slope in a friendly 
bracket with that of Mrs. Proudie’s future son-in-law it might be certain 
that the effect would be terrific. And there was more than this: for that 
very Mr. Slope had once entertained audacious hopes—hopes not thought 
to be audacious by the young lady herself—with reference to Miss Olivia 
Proudie. All this Mrs. Grantly knew, and, knowing it, still dared to 
mention his name. 

The countenance of Mrs. Proudie became darkened with black anger 
and the pelished smile of her company manners gave place before the out- 
raged feelings of her nature. 

“The man you speak of, Mrs. Grantly,” said she, “was never known as 
a friend by Mr. Tickler.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Mrs. Grantly. ‘Perhaps I have made a mistake. 
I am sure I have heard Mr. Slope mention him.” 
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‘When Mr. Slope was running after your sister, Mrs. Grantly, and was 
encouraged by her as he was, you perhaps saw more of him than I did.” 

‘Mrs. Proudie, that was never the case.” 

“T have reason to know that the archdeacon conceived it to be so, and 
that he was very unhappy about it.” Now this, unfortunately, was a fact 
which Mrs. Grantly could not deny. 

“‘ The archdeacon may have been mistaken about Mr. Slope,” she said, 
“as were some other people at Barchester. But it was you, I think, 
Mrs. Proudie, who were responsible for bringing him here.” 

Mrs. Grantly, at this period of the engagement, might have inflicted a 
fatal wound by referring to poor Olivia’s former love affairs, but she was 
not destitute of generosity. Even in the extremest heat of the battle she 
knew how to spare the young and tender. 

“When I came here, Mrs. Grantly, I little di... .ed what a depth of 
wickedness might be found in the very close of a cathedral city,” said 
Mrs. Proudie. 

“Then, for dear Olivia’s sake, pray do not bring poor Mr. Tickler 
to Barchester.” 

“Mr. Tickler, Mrs. Grantly, is a men of assured morals and of a 
highly religious tone of thinking. I wish every one could be so safe as 
regards their daughters’ future prospects as I am.” 

“‘ Yes, I know he has the advantage of being a family man,” said 
Mrs. Grantly, getting up. ‘‘Good morning, Mrs. Proudie; good day, 
Olivia.” 

“A great deal better that than ” But the blow fell upon the 
empty air; for Mrs. Grantly had already escaped on to the staircase while 
Olivia was ringing the bell for the servant to attend the front-door. 

Mrs. Grantly, as she got into her carriage, smiled slightly, thinking 
of the battle, and as she sat down she gently pressed her daughter’s 
hand. But Mrs. Prowdie’s face was still dark as Acheron when her enemy 
withdrew, and with angry tone she sent her daughter to her work. 
“Mr. Tickler will have great reason to complain if, in your position, you 
indulge such habits of idleness,” she said. Therefore I conceive that I 
am justified in saying that in that encounter Mrs. Grantly was the 
conqueror. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
Don QUIXOTE. 


Ow the day on which Lucy had her interview with Lady Lufton the dean 
dined at Framley Parsonage. He and Robarts had known each other since 
the latter had been in the diocese, and now, owing to Mark’s preferment in 
the chapter, had become almost intimate. The dean was greatly pleased 
with the manner in which poor Mr. Crawley’s children had been conveyed 
away from Hogglestock, and was inclined to open his heart to the whole 
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Framley household. As he still had to ride home he could only allow 
himself to remain half an hour after dinner, but in that half-hour he said 
a great deal about Crawley, complimented Robarts on the manner in 
which he was playing the part of the Good Samaritan, and then by 


degrees informed him that it had come to his, the dean’s ears, before. 


he left Barchester, that a writ was in the hands of certain persons in 
the city, enabling them to seize—he did not know whether it was the 
person or the property of the vicar of Framley. 

The fact was that these tidings had been conveyed to the dean with 
the express intent that he might put Robarts on his guard; but the task 
of speaking on such a subject to a brother clergyman had been so un- 
pleasant to him that he had been unable to introduce it till the last five 
minutes before his departure. 

“T hope you will not put it down as an impertinent interference,” 
said the dean, apologizing. 

“No,” said Mark ; “no, I do not think that.” He was so sad at heart 
that he hardly knew how to speak of it. 

“T do not understand much about such matters,” said the dean; “ but 
I think, if I were you, I should go to a lawyer. I should imagine that 
anything so terribly disagreeable as an arrest might be avoided.” 

“Tt isa hard case,” said Mark, pleading his own cause. “Though 
these men have this claim against me I have never received a shilling 
either in money or money’s worth.” 

“ And yet your name is to the bills! ” said the dean. 

“Yes, my name is to the bills, certainly, but it was to oblige a 
friend.” 

And then the dean, having given his advice, rode away. He could 
not understand how a clergyman, situated as was Mr. Robarts, could find 
himself called upon by friendship to attach his name to accommodation 
bills which he had not the power of liquidating when due ! 

On that evening they were both wretched enough at the parsenage. 
Hitherto Mark had hoped that perhaps, after all, no absolutely hostile 
steps would be taken against him with reference to these bills. Some 
unforeseen chance might occur in his favour, or the persons holding 
them might consent to take small instalments of payment from time to 
time; but now it seemed that the evil day was actually coming upon 
him at a blow. He had no longer any secrets from his wife. Should 
he go to a lawyer? and if so, to what lawyer? And when he had 
found his lawyer, what should he say to him? Mrs. Robarts at one 
time suggested that everything should be told to Lady Lufton. Mark, 
however, could not bring himself to do that. ‘It would seem,” he said, 
“as though I wanted her to lend me the money.” 

On the following morning Mark did ride into Barchester, dreading, 
however, lest he should be arrested on his journey, and he did see a 
lawyer. During his absence two calls were made at the parsonage— 
one by a very rough-looking individual, who left a suspicious document 
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in the hands of the servant, purporting to be an invitation—not to 
dinner—from one of the judges of the land; and the other call was made 
by Lady Lufton in person. 

Mrs. Robarts had determined to go down to Framley Court on that 
day. In accordance with her usual custom she would have been there within 
an hour or two of Lady Lufton’s return from London, but things between 
them were not now as they usually had been. This affair of Lucy’s 
must make a difference, let them both resolve to the contrary as they 
might. And, indeed, Mrs. Robarts had found that the closeness of her 
intimacy with Framley Court had been diminishing from day to day 
since Lucy had first begun to be on friendly terms with Lord Lufton, 
Since that she had been less at Framley Court than usual; she had 
heard from Lady Lufton less frequently by letter during her absence 
than she had done in former years, and was aware that she was less 
implicitly trusted with all the affairs of the parish. This had not made 
her angry, for she was in a manner conscious that it must be so. It 
made her unhappy, but what could she do? She could not blame Lucy, 
nor could she blame Lady Lufton. Lord Lufton she did blame, but she 
did so in the hearing of no one but her husband. 

Her mind, however, was made up to go over and bear the first brunt 
of her ladyship’s arguments, when she was stopped by her ladyship’s 
arrival. If it were not for this terrible matter of Lucy’s love—a matter 
on which they could not now be silent when they met—there would be 
twenty subjects of pleasant, cr, at any rate, not unpleasant conversation. 
But even then there would be those terrible bills hanging over her 
conscience, and almost crushing her by their weight. At the moment 
in which Lady Lufton walked up to the drawing-room window, Mrs. 
Robarts held in her hand that ominous invitation from the judge. Would 
it not be well that she should make a clean breast of it all, disregarding 
what her husband had said? It might be well: only this—she had 
never yet done anything in opposition to her husband’s wishes. So she 
hid the slip within her desk, and left the matter open to consideration. 

The interview commenced with an affectionate embrace, as was a 
matter of course. “Dear Fanny,” and. “Dear Lady Lufton,” was said 
between them with all the usual warmth. And then the first inquiry was 
made about the children, and the second about the school. For a minute 
or two Mrs. Robarts thought that, perhaps, nothing was to be said about 
Lucy. If it pleased Lady Lufton to be silent she, at least, would not 
commence the subject. 

Then there was.a word or two spoken about Mrs. Podgens’ baby, after 
which Lady Lufton asked whether Fanny were alone. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Robarts. “ Mark has gone over to Barchester.” 

“‘T hope he will not be long before he lets me see him. Perhaps he 
can call to-morrow. Would you both come and dine to-morrow ? ” 

“ Not to-morrow, I think, Lady Lufton; but Mark, Iam sure, will go 
over and call.” 
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“ And why not come to dinner? I hope there is to be no change 
among us, eh, Fanny?” and Lady Lufton as she spoke looked into the 
other’s face in a manner which almost made Mrs. Robarts get up and 
throw herself on her old friend’s neck. Where was she to find a friend 
who would give her such constant love as she had received from Lady 
Lufton? And who was kinder, better, more honest than she ? 

“Change! no, I hope not, Lady Lufton ;” and as she spoke the tears 
stood in her eyes. 

“ Ah, but I shall think there is if you will not come to me as you 
used to do. You always used to come and dine with me the day I came 
home, as a matter of course.” 

What could she say, poor woman, to this? 

“We were all in confusion yesterday about poor Mrs. Crawley, and 
the dean dined here; he had been over at Hogglestock to see his 
friend.” 

“T have heard of her illness, and will go over and see what ought to 
be done. Don’t you go, do you hear, Fanny? You with your young 
children ! I should never forgive you if you did.” 

And then Mrs. Robarts explained how Lucy had gone there, had sent 
the four children back to Framley, and was herself now staying at 
Hogglestock with the object of nursing Mrs. Crawley. In telling the 
story she abstained from praising Lucy with all the strong language which 
she would have used had not Lucy’s name and character been at the present 
moment of peculiar import to Lady Lufton; but nevertheless she could 
not tell it without dwelling much on Lucy’s kindness. It would have 
been ungenerous to Lady Lufton to make much of Lucy’s virtue at this 
present moment, but unjust to Lucy to make nothing of it. 

“ And she is actually with Mrs. Crawley now?” asked Lady Lufton. 

“Oh, yes; Mark left her there yesterday afternoon.” 

‘“¢ And the four children are all here in the house?” 

“ Not exactly in the house—that is, not as yet. We have arranged a 
sort of quarantine hospital over the coach-house.” 

“ What, where Stubbs lives? ” 

“Yes; Stubbs and his wife have come into the house, and the children 
are to remain up there till the doctor says that there is no danger of 
infection. I have not even seen my visitors myself as yet,” said Mrs. 
Robarts with a slight laugh. 

“Dear me!” said Lady Lufton. “I declare you have been very 
prompt. And so Miss Robarts is over there! I should have thought 
Mr. Crawley would have made a difficulty about the children.” 

“Well, he did; but they kidnapped them,—that is, Lucy and Mark 
did. The dean gave me such an account of it. Lucy brought them out 
by two’s and packed them in the pony-carriage, and then Mark drove off 
at a gallop while Mr. Crawley stood calling to them in the road.* The dean 
was there at the time and saw it all.” 

“That Miss Lucy of yours seems to be a very determined young lady 
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when she takes a thing into her head,” said Lady Lufton, now sitting 
down for the first time. 

“Yes, she is,” said Mrs. Robarts, having laid aside all her pleasant 
animation, for the discussion which she dreaded was now at hand. 

“A very determined young lady,” continued Lady Lufton. “Of 
course, my dear Fanny, you know all this about Ludovic and your sister- 
in-law?” 

‘Yes, she has told me about it.” 

“Tt is very unfortunate—very.” 

“T do not think Lucy has been to blame,” said Mrs. Robarts; and as 
she spoke the blood was already mounting to her cheeks. 

“ Do not be too anxious to defend her, my dear, before any one accuses 
her. Whenever a person does that it looks as though their cause were 
weak.” 

“But my cause is not weak as far as Lucy is concerned ; I feel quite 
sure that she has not been to blame.” 

“T know how obstinate you can be, Fanny, when you think it neces- 
sary to dub yourself any one’s champion. Don Quixote was not a better 
knight-errant than you are. But is it not a pity to take up your lance 
and shield before an enemy is within sight or hearing? But that was ever 
the way with your Don Quixotes.” 

“ Perhaps there may be an enemy in ambush.” That was Mrs. Robarts’ 
thought to herself, but she did not dare to express it, so she remained 
silent. 

‘* My only hope is,” continued Lady Lufton, “that when my back is 
turned you fight as gallantly for me.” 

“* Ah, you are never under a cloud, like poor Lucy.” 

“Am I not? But, Fanny, you do not see all the clouds. The sun 
does nct always shine for any of us, and the down-pouring rain and the 
heavy wind scatter also my fairest flowers,—as they have done hers, poor 
girl. Dear Fanny, I hope it may be long before any cloud comes across 
the brightness of your heaven. Of all the creatures I know you are the 
one most fitted for quiet continued sunshine.” 

And then Mrs. Robarts did get up and. embrace her friend, thus hiding 
the tears which were running down her face. Continued sunshine indeed! 
A dark spot had already gathered on her horizon which was likely to fall 
in a very waterspout of rain. What was to come of that terrible notice 
which was now lying in the desk under Lady Lufton’s very arm? 

“But I am not come here to croak like an old raven,” continued 
Lady Lufton, when she had brought this embrace to an end. “It is 
probable that we all may have our sorrows; but I am quite sure of this,— 
that if we endeavour to do our duties honestly, we shall all find our con- 
solation and all have our joys also. And now, my dear, let you and I 
say a few words about this unfortunate affair. It would not be natural 
if we were to hold our tongues to each other ; would it?” 

‘“‘T suppose not,” said Mrs. Robarts. 
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“‘ We should always be conceiving worse than the truth,—each as to the 
other’s thoughts. Now, some time ago, when I spoke to you about your 
sister-in-law and Ludovic—I daresay you remember—” 

“ Oh, yes, I remember.” 

“We both thought then that there would really be no danger. To 
tell you the plain truth I fancied, and indeed hoped, that his affections 
were engaged elsewhere; but I was altogether wrong then; wrong in 
thinking it, and wrong in hoping it.” 

Mrs. Robarts knew well that Lady Lufton was alluding to Griselda 
Grantly, but she conceived that it would be discreet to say nothing her- 
self on that subject at present. She remembered, however, Lucy’s flash- 
ing eye when the possibility of Lord Lufton making such a marriage was 
spoken of in the pony-carriage, and could not but feel glad that Lady 
Lufton had been disappointed. 

“T do not at all impute any blame to Miss Robarts for what has 
occurred since,” continued her ladyship. “I wish you distinctly to 
understand that.” 

“TI do not see how any one could blame her. She has behaved so 
nobly.” 

“ Tt is of no use inquiring whether any one can. It is sufficient that I 
do not.” 

“But I think that is hardly sufficient,” said Mrs. Robarts, pertina- 
ciously. 

“Ts it not ?” asked her ladyship, raising her eyebrows. 

“No. Only think what Lucy has done and is doing. If she had 
chosen to say that she would accept your son I really do not know how you 
could have justly blamed her. I do not by any means say that I would 
have advised such a thing.” 

“T am glad of that, Fanny.” 

“T have not given any advice; nor is it needed. I know no one 
more able than Lucy to see clearly, by her own judgment, what course 
she ought to pursue. I should be afraid to advise one whose mind is so 
strong, and who, of her own nature, is so seli-denying as she is. She is 
sacrificing herself now, because she will not be the means of bringing 
trouble and dissension between you and your son. If you ask me, Lady 
Lufton, I think you owe her a deep debt of gratitude. I do indeed. 
And as for blaming her—what has she done that you possibly could 
blame?” 

“Don Quixote on horseback!” said Lady Lufton. “Fanny, I shall 
always call you Don Quixote, and some day or other I will get somebody 
to write your adventures. But the truth is this, my dear: there has 
been imprudence. You may call it mine, if you will—though I really 
hardly see how I am to take the blame. I could not do other than ask 
Miss Robarts to my house, and I could not very well turn my son out of 
it. In point of fact, it has been the old story.” 

“ Exactly ; the story that is as old as the world, and which will con- 
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tinne as long as people are born into it. It is a story of God’s own 
telling !” 

“But, my dear child, you do not mean that every young gentleman 
and every young lady should fall in love with each other directly they 
meet! Such a doctrine would be very inconvenient.” 

“No, Ido not mean that. Lord Lufton and Miss Grantly did not fall 
in love with each other, though you meant them to do so. But was it 
not quite as natural that Lord Lufton and Lucy should do so instead? ” 

“Tt is generally thought, Fanny, that young ladies should not give 
loose to their affections until they have been certified of their friends’ 
approval.” 

“ And that young gentlemen of fortune may amuse themselves as they 
please! I know that is what the world teaches, but I cannot agree to the 
justice of it. The terrible suffering which Lucy has to endure makes me 
cry out against it. She did not seek your son. The moment she began 
to suspect that there might be danger she avoided him scrupulously. 
She would not go down to Framley Court, though her not doing so was 
remarked by yourself. She would hardly go out about the place lest 
she should meet him. She was contented to put herself altogether in the 
background till he should have pleased to leave the place. But he—he 
came to her here, and insisted on seeing her. He found her when I was out, 
and declared himself determined to speak to her. What was she to do? 
She did try to escape, but he stopped her at the door. Was it her fault 
that he made her an offer?” 

“My dear, no one has said so.” 

“Yes, but you do say so when you tell me that young ladies should 
not give play to their affections without permission. He persisted in 
saying to her, here, all that it pleased him, though she implored him to 
be silent. I cannot tell the words she used but she did implore him.” 

“JT donot doubt that she behaved well.” 

“But he—he persisted, and begged her to accept his hand. She 
refused him then, Lady Lufton—not as some girls do, with a mock reserve, 
not intending to be taken at their words—but steadily, and, God forgive 
her, untruly. Knowing what your feelings would be, and knowing what 
the world would say, she declared to him that he was indifferent to her. 
What more could she do in your behalf?”” And then Mrs. Robarts paused. 

“T shall wait till you have done, Fanny.” 

“You spoke of girls giving loose to their affections. She did not do 
so. She went about her work exactly as she had done before. She did 
not even speak to me of what had passed—not then, at least. She deter- 
mined that it should all be as though it had never been. She had learned 
to love your son; but that was her misfortune and she would get over it 
as she might. Tidings came to us here that he was engaged, or about to 
engage himself, to Miss Grantly.” 

“‘ Those tidings were untrue.” 

““ Yes, we know that now; but she did not know it then. Of course 
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she could not but suffer; but she suffered within herself.” Mrs. Robarts, 
as she said this, remembered the pony-carriage and how Puck had been 
beaten. ‘She made no complaint that he had ill-treated her—not even 
to herself. She had thought it right to reject his offer; and there, as far 
as he was concerned, was to be an end of it.” 

“‘ That would be a matter of course, I should suppose.” 

“ But it was not a matter of course, Lady Lufton. He returned from 
London to Framley on purpose to repeat his offer. He sent for her 
brother You talk of a young lady waiting for her friends’ approval. 
In this matter who would be Lucy’s friends? ” 

“You and Mr. Robarts of course.” 

“Exactly; her only friends. Well, Lord Lufton sent for Mark and 
repeated his offer to him. Mind you, Mark had never heard a word of 
this before, and you may guess whether or no he was surprised. Lord 
Lufton repeated his offer in the most formal manner and claimed permis- 
sion to see Lucy. She refused to see him. She has never seen him since 
that day when, in opposition to all her efforts, he made his way into this 
room. Mark,—as I think very properly,—would have allowed Lord Lufton 
to come up here. Lwvoking at both their ages and position he could have 
had no right to forbid it. But Lucy positively refused to see your son, 
and sent him a message instead, of the purport of which you are now 
aware—that she would never accept him unless she did so at your request.” 

“Tt was a very proper message.” 

“‘T say nothing about that. Had she accepted him I would not have 
blamed her :—and so I told her, Lady Lufton.” 

“‘T cannot understand your saying that, Fanny.” 

“Well; Idid say so. I don’t want to argue now about myself,—whether 
I was right or wrong, but I did say so. Whatever sanction I could give 
she would have had. But she again.chose to sacrifice herself, although I 
believe she regards him with as true a love as ever a girl felt for a man. 
Upon my word I don’t know that she is right. Those considerations for 
the world may perhaps be carried too far.” 

“T think that she was perfectly right.” 

“Very well, Lady Lufton; I can understand that. But after such 
sacrifice on her part—a sacrifice made entirely to you—how can you talk 
of ‘not blaming her?’ Is that the language in which you speak of those 
whose conduct from first to last has been superlatively excellent? If she 
is open to blame at all, it is,—it is - 

But here Mrs. Robarts stopped herself. In defending her sister she 
had worked herself almost into a passion; but such a state of feeling was 
not customary to her, and now that she had spoken her mind she sank 
suddenly into silence. 

“Tt seems to me, Fanny, that you almost regret Miss Robarts’ decision,” 
said Lady Lufton. 

“My wish in this matter is for her happiness, and I regret anything 
that may mar it.” 
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* You think nothing then of our welfare, and yet Ido not know to whom 
I might have looked for hearty friendship and for sympathy in difficulties, 
if not to you?” 

Poor Mrs. Robarts was almost upset by this. A few months ago, 
before Lucy’s arrival, she would have declared that the interests of Lady 
Lufton’s family would have been paramount with her, after and next to 
those of her own husband. And even now, it seemed to argue so black an 
ingratitude on her part—this accusation that she was indifferent to them ! 
From her childhood upwards she had revered and loved Lady Lufton, 
and for years had taught herself to regard her as an epitome of all that was 
good and gracious in woman. Lady Lufton’s theories of life had been 
accepted by her as the right theories, and those whom Lady Lufton had liked 
she had liked. But now it seemed that all these ideas which it had taken 
a life to build up were to be thrown to the ground, because she was bound to 
defend a sister-in-law whom she had only known for the last eight months. 
It was not that she regretted a word that she had spoken on Lucy’s behalf. 
Chance had thrown her and Lucy together, and, as Lucy was her sister, 
she should receive from her a sister’s treatment. But she did not the less 
feel how terrible would be the effect of any disseverance from Lady Lufton. 

“‘O Lady Lufton,” she said, “do not say that.” 

“ But, Fanny, dear, I must speak as I find. You were talking about 
clouds just now, and do you think that all this is not a cloud in my sky. 
Ludovic tells me that he is attached to Miss Robarts, and you tell me that 
she is attached to him; and I am called upon to decide between them. 
Her very act obliges me to do so.” 

“Dear Lady Lufton,” said Mrs. Robarts, springing from her seat. It 
seemed to her at the moment as though the whole difficulty were to be 
solved by an act of grace on the part of her old friend. 

“‘ And yet I cannot approve of such a marriage,” said Lady Lufton. 

Mrs. Robarts returned to her seat, saying nothing further. 

“Ts not that a cloud on one’s horizon?” continued her ladyship. “ Do 
you think that I can be basking in the sunshine while I have such a weight 
upon my heart as that. Ludovic will soon be home, but instead of looking 
to his return with pleasure I dread it. . I would prefer that he should 
remain in Norway. I would wish that he should stay away for months. 
And, Fanny, it is a great addition to my misfortune to feel that you do not 
sympathize with me.” 

Having said this, in a slow, sorrowful, and severe tone, Lady Lufton 
got up and took her departure. Of course Mrs. Robarts did not let her 
go without assuring her that she did sympathize with her,—did love her 
as she ever had loved her. But wounds cannot be cured as easily as 
they may be inflicted, and Lady Lufton went her way with much real 
sorrow at her heart. She was proud and masterful, fond of her own way, 
and much too careful of the worldly dignities to which her lot had called 
her: but she was a woman who could cause no sorrow to those she loved 
without deep sorrow to herself. 
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CHAPTER XLH. 
TOUCHING PITCH. 


In these hot midsummer days, the end of June and the beginning ot 
July, Mr. Sowerby had but an uneasy time of it. At his sister’s instance, 
he had hurried up to London, and there had remained ‘for days in atten- 
dance on the lawyers. “He had to see new lawyers, Miss Dunstable’s men 
of business, quiet old cautious gentlemen whose place of business was in 
a dark alley behind the Bank, Messrs. Slow and Bideawhile by name, who 
had ‘no scruple in detaining him for hours while they or their clerks talked 
to him about anything or about nothing. It was of vital:consequence to Mr. 
Sowerby that this business of his should ‘be-settled without delay, and yet 
these men, to whose care this settling was now confided, went on as though 
law processes were a sunny bank on which it delighted men to ‘bask easily. 
And then, too, he had to go more than once to South Audley Street, which 
was a worse infliction; for the men in South Audley Street were less civil 
now than had been their wont. Jt was well understood ‘there that Mr. 
Sowerby was no longer a client of the duke’s, but his opponent; no longer 
his nominee and dependant, but his enemy in the-county. “Chaldicotes,” 
as old Mr. Gumption remarked to young Mr. Gagebee; “Chaldicotes, 
Gagebee, is a cooked goose, as far'as Sowerby is:conecerned. And what 
difference could it make to him whether the duke is to own it or Miss 
Dunstable. For my part I cannot understand ‘how a gentleman like 
Sowerby can like to see his property go into the hands ofa gallipot wench 
whose money still smells of ‘bad drugs. And nothing can be more 
ungrateful,” he said, “than Sowerby’s conduct. He has held the county 
for five-and-twenty years without expense ; and now that the time for pay- 
ment has come, he ‘begrudges ‘the price.” He called it ‘no better than 
cheating, he did not—he, Mr. Gumption. Aceording ‘to this ideas Sowerby 
was attempting to cheat the duke. It may be imagined, therefore, that 
Mr. Sowerby did not feel any very-great delight im attending at South 
Audley Street. 

And then rumour was spread about among all the bill-discounting 
leeches that blood was once more to be sucked from the Sowerby carcase. 
The rich Miss Dunstable had taken up his affairs; so much as that became 
known in the purlieus of the Goat and Compasses. Tom Tozer’s brother 
declared that she and Sowerby were going to make.a match of it, and that 
eny serap of paper with Sowerby’s name on it would become -worth its 
weight in bank-notes ; but Tom Tozer himself—Tom, who was the real hero 
-of the family—pooh-poohed at-this, screwing up ‘his ‘nose, and alluding in 
most contemptuous terms to his brother's seftness. He knew better—as 
was indeed the fact. Miss Dunstable was buying up the squire, and by 
jingo she should buy them we—them, ‘the Tozers, as well as others! 
They knew their value, ‘the Tozers did ;—whereupon they -becamic more 
than ordinarily active. 
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From them and all their brethren Mr. Sowerby at this time endea- 
voured to keep his distance, but his endeavours were not altogether 
effectual. "Whenever he could escape for a day or two from the lawyers 
he ran down to Chaldicotes; but Tom Tozer in his perseverance followed 
him there, and boldly sent in his name by the servant at the front-door. 

“ Mr. Sowerby is not just at home at the present moment,” said the 
well-trained domestic. 

“‘ T’ll wait about then,” said Tom, seating himself on an heraldic stone 
griffin which flanked the big stone steps before the house. And in this 
way Mr. Tozer gained his purpose. Sowerby was still contesting the 
county, and it behoved him not to let his enemies say that he was hiding 
himself. It had been a part of his bargain with Miss Dunstable that he 
should contest the county. She had taken it mto her head that the duke 
had behaved badly, and she had resolved that he should be made to pay 
for it. “The duke,” she said, “ had meddled long enough ;” she would now 
see whether the Chaldicotes interest would not suffice of itself to return a 
member for the county, even in opposition to the duke. Mr. Sowerby 
himself was so harassed at the time, that he would have given way on 
this point if he had had the power; but Miss Dunstable was determined, 
and he was obliged to yield to her. In this manner Mr. Tom Tozer suc- 
ceeded and did make his way into Mr. Sowerby’s presence—of which 
intrusion one effect was the following letter from Mr. Sowerby to his 
friend Mark Robarts :— 


“ My DEAR RoBartTs,— “ Chaldicotes, July, 185- 

“T am so harassed at the present moment by an infinity of troubles of my own that 
Iam almost callous to those of other people. They say that prosperity makes a 
man selfish. I have never tried that, but I am quite sure that adversity does so. 
Nevertheless I am anxious about those bills of yours ”»—— 


“ Bills of mine!” said Robarts to himself, as he walked up and down 
the shrubbery path at the parsonage, reading this letter. This happened a 
day or two after his visit to the lawyer at Barchester. 


« —— and would rejoice,greatly if I thought that I could save you from any further 
annoyance about them. That kite, Tom Tozer, has just been with me, and insists 
that both of them shall be paid. He knows—no one better—that no consideration 
was given for the latter. But he knows also that the dealing was not with him, 
nor even with his brother, and he will be prepared to swear that he gave value for 
both. He would swear anything for five hundred pounds—or for half the money, for 
that matter. I do.not think that the father of mischief ever let loose upon the world a 
greater rascal than Tom Tozer. 

“He declares that nothing shall induce him to take one shilling less than the whole 
sum of nine hundred:pounds. He has been brought to this by hearing that my debts 
are about to be paid. Heaven help me! The meaning of that is that these wretched 
acres, which are now mortgaged ‘to one millionnaire, are to change hands and be mort- 
gaged to another instead. By this exchange I may possibly obtain the benefit of 
having a house to live in for the next twelve months, but no other. Tozer, however, is 
altogether wrong in his scent; and the worst of it is that ‘his malice will fall on you 
rather than on me. 

“What I want you to:do:is this: let us pay him one hundred pounds between us, 
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Thongh I sell the last sorry jade of a horse I have, I will make up fifty; and I know 
you can, at any rate, do as much as that. Then do you accept a bill, conjointly with 
me, for eight hundred. It shall be done in Forrest’s presence, and handed to him; 
and you shall receive back the two old bills into your own hands at the same time. 
This new bill should be timed to run ninety days; and I will move heaven and earth 
during that time to have it included in the general schedule of my debts which are to 
be secured on the Chaldicotes property.” 


The meaning of which was that Miss Dunstable was to be cozened into 
paying the money under an idea that it was part of the sum covered by 
the existing mortgage. 

“‘What you said the other day at Barchester, as to never executing another bill, 
is very well as regards future transactions. Nothing can be wiser than such a resolu- 
tion. But it would be folly—worse than folly—if you were to allow your furniture to 
be seized when the means of preventing it is so ready to your hand. By leaving the 
new bill in Forrest’s hands you may be sure that you are safe from the claws of such 
birds of prey as these Tozers. Even if I cannot get it settled when the three months 
are over, Forrest will enable you to make any arrangement that may be most con- 
venient. 

“For Heaven’s sake, my dear fellow, do not refuse this. You can hardly conceive 
how it weighs upon me, this fear that bailiffs should make their way into your wife’s 
drawing-room. I know you think ill of me, and I do not wonder at it. But you would 
be less inclined to do so if you knew how terribly Iam punished, Pray let me hear 
that you will do as [ counsel you. 

“ Yours always faithfully, 
“'N. SowErsy.” 


In answer to which the parson wrote a very short reply :— 


“My pear SowEerBy,— “Framley, July, 185- 


‘I wii sign no more bills on any consideration. 
‘Yours truly, 
“Mark Rosarts.” 


And then having written this, and having shown it to his wife, he re- 
turned to the shrubbery walk and paced it up and down, looking every 
now and then to Sowerby’s letter as he thought over all the past circum- 
stances of his friendship with that gentleman. 

That the man who had written this letter should be his friend—that 
very fact was a disgrace to him. Sowerby so well knew himself and his 
own reputation, that he did not dare to suppose that his own word would 
be taken for anything,—not even when the thing promised was an act of 
the commonest honesty. ‘The old bills shall be given back into your own 
hands,” he had declared with energy, knowing that his friend and corre- 
spondent would not feel himself secure against further fraud under any 
less stringent guarantee. This gentleman, this county member, the owner 
of Chaldicotes, with whom Mark Robarts had been so anxious to be on 
terms of intimacy, had now come to such a phase of life that he had given 
over speaking of himself as an honest man. He had become sq used to 
suspicion that he argued of it as of a thing of course. He knew that no one 
could trust either his spoken or his written word, and he was content to 
speak and to write without attempt to hide this conviction. 
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And this was the man whom he had been so glad to call his friend ; 
for whose sake he had been willing to quarrel with Lady Lufton, and at 
whose instance he had unconsciously abandoned so many of the best 
resolutions of his life. He looked back now, as he walked there slowly, still 
holding the letter in his hand, to the day when he had stopped at the 
school-house and written his letter to Mr. Sowerby, promising to join the 
party at Chaldicotes. He had been so eager then to have his own way, 
that he would not permit himself to go home and talk the matter over 
with his wife. He thought also of the manner in which he had been 
tempted to the house of the Duke of Omnium, and the conviction on his 
mind at the time that his giving way to that temptation would surely 
bring him to evil. And then he remembered the evening in Sowerby’s 
bedroom, when the bill had been brought out, and he had allowed himself 
to be persuaded to put his name upon it ;—not because he was willing in 
this way to assist his friend, but because he was unable to refuse. He had 
lacked the courage to say, ‘‘ No,” though he knew at the time how gross 
was the error which he was committing. He had lacked the courage to 
say, “No,” and hence had come upon him and on his household all this 
misery and cause for bitter repentance. 

I have written much of clergymen, but in doing so I have endeavoured 
to portray them as they bear on our social life rather than to describe 
the mode and working of their professional careers. Had I done the 
latter I could hardly have steered clear of subjects on which it has not 
been my intention to pronounce an opinion, and I should either have 
laden my fiction with sermons or I should have degraded my sermons into 
fiction. Therefore I have said but little in my narrative of this man’s 
feelings or doings as a clergyman. 

But I must protest against its being on this account considered that 
Mr. Robarts was indifferent to the duties of his clerical position. He had 
been fond of pleasure and had given way to temptation,—as is so 
custemarily done by young men of six-and-twenty, who are placed 
beyond control and who have means at command. Had he remained 
as a curate till that age, subject in all his movements to the eye of a 
superior, he would, we may say, have put his name to no bills, have 
ridden after no hounds, have seen nothing of the iniquities of Gatherum 
Castle. There are men of twenty-six as fit to stand alone as ever they will 
be—fit to be prime ministers, heads of schools, judges on the bench— 
almost fit to be bishops; but Mark Robarts had not been one of them. 
He had within him many aptitudes for good, but not the strengthened 
courage of a man to act up to them. The stuff of which his man- 
hood was to be formed had been slow of growth, as it is with many 
men; and, consequently, when temptation was offered to him, he had 
fallen. 

But he deeply grieved over his own stumbling, and from time to time, 
as his periods of penitence came upon him, he resolved that he would 
ence more put his shoulder to the wheel as became one who fights upon 
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earth that battle for which he had put on his armour. Over and over 
again did he think of those words of Mr. Crawley, and now as he walked 
up and down the path, crumpling Mr. Sowerby’s letter in his hand, he 
thought of them again—“ It is a terrible falling off ; terribie in the fall, 
but doubly terrible through that difficulty of returning.” Yes; that isa 
difficulty which multiplies itself in a fearful ratio as one goes on pleasantly 
running down the path—whitherward? Had it come to that with him 
that he could not return—that he could never again hold up his head with 
a safe conscience as the pastor of his parish! It was Sowerby who had 
led him into this misery, who had brought on him this ruin? But then 
had not Sowerby paid him? Had not that stall which he now held in 
Barchester been Sowerby’s gift? He was a poor man now—a distressed, 
poverty-stricken man; but nevertheless he wished with all his heart 
that he had never become a sharer in the good things of the Barchester 
chapter. 

“J shall resign the stall,” he said to his wife that night. “I think 
I may say that I have made up my mind as to that.” 

“ But, Mark, will not people say that it is odd?” 

“JT cannot help it—they must-say it. Fanny, I fear that we shall 
have to bear the saying of harder words than that.” 

“ Nobody can ever say that you have done anything that is unjust or 
dishonourable. If there are such men as Mr. Sowerby ” 

“ The blackness of his fault will not excuse mine.” And then again 
he sat silent, hiding his eyes, while his wife, sitting by him, held his 
hand. 

“‘ Don’t make yourself wretched, Mark. Matters will all come right 
yet. It cannot be that the loss of a few hundred pounds should ruin 
you.” 

“Tt is not the money—it is not the money!” 

“ But you have done nothing wrong, Mark.” 

“How am I to go into the church, and take my place before them 
all, when every one will know that bailiffs are in the house?” And then, 
dropping his head on to the table, he sobbed aloud. 

Mark Robarts’ mistake had been mainly this,—he had thought to 
touch pitch and not to be defiled. He, looking out from his pleasant 
parsonage into the pleasant upper ranks of the world around him, had 
seen that men and things in those quarters were very engaging. His own 
parsonage, with his sweet wife, were exceedingly dear to him, and Lady 
Lufton’s affectionate friendship had its value; but were not these things 
rather dull for one who had lived in the best sets at Harrow and Oxiord; 
— unless, indeed, he could supplement them with some occasional 
bursis of more lively life? Cakes and ale were as pleasant to his palate 
as to the palates of those with whom he had formerly lived at college. 
He had the same eye to look at a horse, and the same heart to make him 
go across a country, as they. And then, too, he found that men liked 
him,—men and women also; men and women who were high in worldly 
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standing. His ass’s ears were tickled, and- he learned to fancy that he 
was intended by nature for the society of high people: It seemed as 
though he were following his appointed course in meeting men and women 
of the world at the houses of the fashionable and the rich. He was not 
the first clergyman that had so lived and: had: so prospered. Yes, clergy- 
men had so lived, and had done their duties in their sphere of life 
altogether to the satisfaction of their countrymen—and of their sovereigns. 
Thus Mark Robarts had determined that he would touch pitch, and 
escape defilement if that were possible. With what result those who have 
read so far will have perceived. 

Late on the following afternoon who should drive up to the parsonage 
door but Mr. Fervest, the bank manager from Barchester—Mr. Forrest, 
to whom Sowerby had always pointed as the Deus ex machind who, if 
duly invoked, could relieve them all from their present troubles, and 
dismiss the whole Tozer family—not howling into the wilderness, as one 
would have wished to do with that brood of Tozers, but so gorged with 
prey that from them no further annoyance need be dreaded? All this 
Mr. Forrest could do; nay, more, most willingly would do! Only let 
Mark Robarts. put himself into the banker’s hand, and blandly sign what 
documents the banker might desire. 

“This is a very unpleasant affair,” said Mr. Forrest as soon as they 
were closeted together in Mark’s bookroom. In answer to which observa- 
tion the parson acknowledged that it was a very unpleasant affair. 

“Mr. Sowerby has managed to put you into the hands of about 
the worst set; of rogues now existing, in their line of business, in 
London.” 

“So. I supposed; Curling told me the same.” Curling was the Bar- 
chester attorney whose aid he had lately invoked. 

“ Curling has threatened them that he will expose their whole trade ; 
but one of them who was down here, a man named Tozer, replied, that 
you had much more to lose by exposure than he had. He went further and 
declared that he would defy any jury in England to refuse him his money. 
He swore that he discounted both bills in the regular way ef business ; and, 
though this is of course false, I fear that it will be impossible to prove it 
so. He well knows that you are a clergyman, and thai, therefore, he has 
a stronger hold on you than on other men.” 

“The disgrace shall fall on Sowerby,” said Robarts, hardly actuated 
at the moment by any strong feeling of Christian forgiveness. 

“T fear, Mr. Robarts, that he is somewhat in the condition of the 
Tozers. He will not feel it as you will do.” 

“‘T must bear it, Mr. Forrest, as best I may.” 

“Will you allow me, Mr. Robarts, to give you my advice. _ Perhaps 
I ought to apologize for intruding it upon you; but as the bills have been 
presented and dishonoured across my counter, I have, of necessity, become 
acquainted with the circumstances.” 

“T am sure I am very much obliged to you,” said. Mark. 
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“You must pay this money, or, at any rate, the most considerable 
portion of it;—the whole of it, indeed, with such deduction as a lawyer 
may be able to induce these hawks to make on the sight of the ready 
money. Perhaps 750/. or 800/. may see you clear of the whole affair.” 

“But I have not a quarter of that sum lying by me.” 

“No, I suppose not; but what I would recommend is this: that you 
should borrow the money from the bank, on your own responsibility,—with 
the joint security of some friend who may be willing to assist you with his 
name. Lord Lufton probably would do it.” 

“No, Mr. Forrest i 

“Listen to me first, before you make up your mind. If you took this 
step, of course you would do so with the fixed intention of paying the 
money yourself,—without any further reliance on Sowerby or on any one 
else.” 

“T shall not rely on Mr. Sowerby again ; you may be sure of that.” 

“What I mean is that you must teach yourself to recognize the debt 
as your own. If you can do that, with your income you can surely pay 
it, with interest, in two years. If Lord Lufton will assist you with his 
name I will so arrange the bills that the payments shall be made to fall 
equally over that period. In that way the world will know nothing about 
it, and in two years’ time you will once more be a freeman. Many men, 
Mr. Robarts, have bought their experience much dearer than that, I can 
assure you.” 

“Mr. Forrest, it is quite out of the question.” 

“ You mean that Lord Lufton will not give you his name.” 

“T certainly shall not ask him, but that is not all. In the first place 
my income will not be what you think it, for I shall probably give up the 
prebend at Barchester.” 

“Give up the prebend! give up six hundred a year!” 

“ And, beyond this, I think I may say that nothing shall tempt me to 
put my name to another bill. I have learned a lesson which I hope I may 
never forget.” 

“‘ Then what do you intend to do?” 

“ Nothing! ” 

“Then those men will sell every stick of furniture about the place. 
They know that your property here is enough to secure all that they 
claim.” 

“Tf they have the power, they must sell it.” 

“ And all the world will know the facts.” 

“So it must be. Of the faults which a man commits he must bear 
the punishment. If it were only myself!” 

“That’s where it is, Mr. Robarts. Think what your wife will have to 
suffer in going through such misery as that! You had better take my 
advice. Lord Lufton, I am sure ie 

But the very name of Lord Lufton, his sister's lover, again gave him 
courage. He thought, too, of the accusations which Lord Lufton had 
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brought against him on that night when he had come to him in the 
coffee-room of the hotel, and he felt that it was impossible that he should 
apply to him for such aid. It would be better to tell all to Lady Lufton! 
That she would relieve him, let the cost to herself be what it might, he 
was very sure. Only this ;—that in looking to her for assistance he 
would be forced to bite the dust in very deed. 

“Thank you, Mr. Forrest, but I have made up my mind. Do not 
think that I am the less obliged to you for your disinterested kindness,— 
for I know that it is disinterested ; but this I think I may confidently say, 
that not even to avert so terrible a calamity will I again put my name to 
any bill. Even if you could take my own promise to pay without the 
addition of any second name, I would not do it.” 

There was nothing for Mr. Forrest to do under such circumstances 
but simply to drive back to Barchester. He had done the best for the 
young clergyman according to his lights, and perhaps, in a worldly view, 
his advice had not been bad. But Mark dreaded the very name of a bill. 
He was as a dog that had been terribly scorched, and nothing should again 
induce him to go near the fire. 

“Was not that the man from the bank ?” said Fanny, coming into the 
room when the sound of the wheels had died away. 

“Yes; Mr. Forrest.” 

“Well, dearest ?” 

“We must prepare ourselves for the worst.” 

“ You will not sign any more papers, eh, Mark?” 

“No; I have just now positively refused to do so.” 

“ Then I can bear anything. But, dearest, dearest Mark, will you not 
let me tell Lady Lufton? ” 

Let them look at the matter in any way the punishment was very 
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‘“‘ Tue mandarin,” says a time-honoured maxim of Chinese jurisprudence, 
“is the father and mother of the people.” Such isthe theory on which a 
paternal government undertakes the well-being of that rather numerous 
family of 360,000,000, whose capital our troops have occupied, and whose 
emperor we have scared from his palace. <A beautiful idea of watchful 
heed and parental affection is embodied in that theory—as in most theories. 
But alas! for China; she, above all empires, may apply to herself! the 
words of the Latin poet: she sees the better path, and not only sees, 
but bestows on it the chilly approval of her cool, moonshiny intellect— 
and then chooses the worse. The mandarin, for many « long and weary 
year, has been but an unjust stepmother, greedy as Harpagon, double- 
faced as Janus. Yet we cannot deny that the organization of what we 
now behold in the very rottenness of its decay, was excellent after its 
kind. The machine is.rusted and obsolete; corruption and violence have 
nearly destroyed it; the capture of Pekin has possibly given it the coup 
de grace; but its inventor meant well and kindly when he planned it, and 
he was no dullard in his generation. 

As usual, the sovereign of the Central Land is declared to be the 
fountain of justice; and the aim of those old lawgivers who shaped the 
constitution of Kathay was to render the emperor actually, not nominally 
alone, the first magistrate of his realm. Some Chinese statesmen, espe- 
cially under the native dynasties of Han, of Song, and of Ming, when 
mind and speech were freer, were equal in capacity to Sully or Colbert, 
and they laboured, not unsuccessfully, to make the emperor the apex of 
the literary pyramid, the chief of the working bees, rather than the 
crowned drone so common in Eastern countries. Accordingly, even now, 
the Majesty of China has no sinecure; there are not only papers to sign, 
but memorials to read, boards to preside over, and an immense corre- 
spondence to attend to, for without the monarch’s personal supervision 
the whole mechanism must receive a check. Independent of the Minis- 
tries of War and Finance, the Board of Works, the Tribunal of Rites, 
and the inspection of civil officers, the emperor is bound to pay particular 
attention to the Court of Censors and the Prefecture of Police, the Court 
of Appeal, and the Court of Criminal Justice, all of which have their seat 
at Pekin, under the august supervision of the sovereign himself. More- 
over, large and populous as China may be, and great as are the powers 
vested in the viceroys and governors, the sword of justice may rightfully 
be unsheathed by no meaner hand than the supreme ruler’s, and every 
death-warrant must receive the signature of the vermilion pencil before 
the headsman can complete the sentence of the judge. 
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Nothing can, at first sight, seem more fair than the judicial system of 
China in criminal matters, or more considerate than the system of checks 
which have been provided against error or malignity. A prisoner 
suspected of some grave offence, such as murder or treason, is first 
brought before the sianyo, or mayor of his village, an unpaid official, 
elected by the suffrages of his fellow-citizens, and answering to the cot- 
walls and patels of India. Should the circumstances of the case appear to 
warrant such a step, the village mayor sends up the accused to a higher 
court, that of a simple magistrate of the lettered class, who has no power 
to punish, but may acquit if he thinks proper, and who in fact discharges 
the office of a grand jury in deciding on the evidence. Should a true bill 
be found by this crystal-buttoned Minos, the accused makes his next 
appearance before no less a personage than the ngan-tsha-tse, or district 
inspector of crimes. This officer acts as president of the tribunal, assisted 
by a bench of judges, and the prosecution is conducted sometimes by the 
relatives of the injured person, semetimes by a public prosecutor, who is 
appointed in case the complainants should prove incompetent, from infir- 
mity or ignorance, to conduct the charge in a proper manner. This 
public prosecutor is not a permanent functionary, but an improvised 
attorney-general, chosen from among the numerous inferior mandarins 
who hang about the tribunals, and who constitute a species of bar. In 
the same manner, should the accused be a person incapable of doing 
justice to his own plea in defence, or in mitigation of the penalty, the 
court may appoint him an advocate, selected also from the ranks of the 
graduates present, and both counsel are paid from the provincial treasury. 
Should a verdict of guilty result, the prisoner may appeal to the viceroy 
for a new hearing, and in this case the great satrap will himself be the 
president of the new court, the inspector and judges sitting along with 
him, and unanimity being required, as in an English jury. Should the 
verdict of guilty be confirmed, the culprit has not yet exhausted his 
chances of escape. He is permitted to address a petition to the Grand 
Court of Appeal, otherwise called the Supreme Tribunal, at Pekin. At 
the cost of the province where he dwells, he may be transported to the 
capital, tried anew, virtually for the fifth time, and, if again condemned, 
he has a last appeal—to the emperor in person. That sovereign, assisted 
by his Council of Censors, called Toochayaen, is bound to examine into 
the evidence, and if he confirms the verdict, the fatal red letters are 
traced on the paper, and the Themis of China claims her six-times- 
convicted prey. 

Such a system—so complicated, deliberate, and cautious—argues an 
extreme aversion to spill blood in the name of law; and such, indeed, is 
the theoretical legislation of China, based on the utmost avowed respect for 
the sanctity of human life. But in practice this plan, however wise and 
well-meant, was soon much modified. It was meant to save innocent lives, 
to ensure the sifting of evidence, and to keep the white robe of Justice 
unspotted by one drop of guiltless blood. This end, while the system was 
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fairly worked out, was probably attained in many instances. But, as we 
may easily suppose, it was not only the victim of mistake or malice who 
claimed the benefit of so much delay, and so many loopholes of escape. 
Red-handed ruffians, and villains whose guilt, though less patent, was 
still matter of conviction to all concerned in the case, were transferred 
from court to court, trusting to break prison, to elude or bribe their 
guards, to obtain immunity by some caprice of the authorities, or, perhaps, 
to share in the amnesty which the accession of a new prince, or some 
such extraordinary event, might call forth. In any case, life was sweet, 
and a reprieve worth having, even if nothing came of it; and a desperate 
offender may often have chuckled at the trouble he gave to the successive 
relays of judges, gaolers, guards, and advocates, who were compelled to 
toil on his account. 

To check this, the practice sprang up of increasing the punishment of 
such offenders as had voluntarily claimed every ordeal, and been repeatedly 
pronounced guilty. The culprit had his choice between simple decapita- 
tion in his native province, or a death of lingering agony at Pekin. But 
those who devised this legal scarecrow knew little of human nature, of 
the wild hopes that prisoners, above all men, are apt to cherish as they 
brood over their condition with an instinctive egotism, or of the peculiar 
callousness of their own countrymen. At length it became patent that 
neither the cross nor the saw, neither the knife that cut the flesh from the 
bones by strips, nor the dismembering hatchet, nor the heated pincers, 
nor all that fire, and steel, and devilish cruelty could inflict upon a 
shrinking, quivering frame, were adequate to deter the wretch from trying 
another throw for life and liberty. Then the old fundamental law began 
to be glozed away. It was discovered that there was such a thing in 
human enactments as tne veductio ad absurdum; it was asserted that the 
right of ultimate appeal depended on the petition. being endorsed by a 
censor, on a writ of error being decreed by the supreme court, on the 
emperor’s decision after perusing the written evidence, &c. The spirit of 
all these quibbles plainly was to defeat the humane, though troublesome 
dictum of bygone jurists, that it was better to open a door of. mercy for 
thousands of the guilty than to spill the blood of a single innocent person. 
The practice of the courts has fluctuated like the tides themselves. There 
have been ebbs of clemency, and flows of severity. A good bustling 
emperor, kind, active, and a busybody, such as two, at least, of the 
Tartar dynasty have been, has generally shown exemplary patience in 
hearing all cases of importance argued in his presence. A lazy or cold- 
hearted sovereign has left all to the discretion of the mandarins. But 
the law officers of the Chinese Crown have not stopped short at the 
affirmation that a culprit’s prayer must be backed by a great functionary 
of government to acquire the sterling stamp; they have found out that 
death-warrants in blank, signed by the vermilion pencil, are very conve- 
nient, and strictly constitutional. There are emperors who will not 
consent to part with their sign-manual for such a purpose, but every 
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purple-born one is not so scrupulous, and every now and then a Draco 
of a mandarin is able to stuff his desk with crimson autographs that 
give into his hands the lives and fortunes of all within his boundaries. 

Another discovery was made by these able commentators on the con- 
stitution of the Flowery Land. - A mandarin judge has not the power of 
the sword; that is certain: but he has the disposal of whip and stick; 
and when the whip is a long knout-like thong of raw hide, and the stick 
is a seasoned bamboof Nero himself could hardly wish for more effective 
servants of the law. Moreover, the judge has the power of ordering the 
cangue for as long terms as he thinks fit, and as no nerves can endure 
the perpetual deprivation of sleep, death may be inflicted in this terrible 
way without ruffling the tender epidermis of the imperial conscience. 
So, as we shall presently see, the limitation of the mandarin’s authority is 
often more to the prisoner’s detriment than if the scimitar were a lawful 
award. 

In so large and rich a realm, among swarms of keen-witted and cove- 
tous folks, free from any restraints of religion to an extent unparalleled in 
any great community elsewhere, crimes must be common. There are no 
trustworthy returns on this head, or, if there are, they have never yet 
come to the knowledge of the Outer Barbarians; but we may safely con- 
clude that the Central Land is not more virtuous than her neighbours. 
The Pekin and provincial Gazettes are not more perfect barometers of 
passing events, than the Mercuries that were printed when the king’s 
standard was set up at Nottingham, or the meagre broadsheets for which 
Sir Roger L’Estrange corrected the proofs. They only tell, in fact, what 
the government wishes to become known. But, from other sources, a 
good deal of information reaches the European residents on the coast, they 
who have little to do except to hearken wonderingly to the distant roar 
and din going on in the vast sealed-up empire on whose fringe they live, 
like children listening to the mystic murmur of a sea-shell. Making all 
allowance for exaggeration, and Oriental looseness of description, we may 
form a fair idea of the present condition of the criminal population of the 
empire. Another source of information is afforded by the petty police 
tribunals of Canton, Shanghai, and the other ports where Europeans trade : 
the amount of small thefts is considerable, though scarcely so great as 
would be the case in a place of equal size on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean ; and instances of violence are remarkably few. Such seems to be 
the rule in China: the towns contain a due amount of tame cheaters, but 
the bold hectoring highwayman, the truculent sea-robber, must be sought 
elsewhere. All along the Blue and Yellow rivers are found retail 
buccaneers, who hawk at a trifling quarry and fatten on slender profits. 
These poor rogues do not aspire to a ship of their own; they come 
paddling out of muddy creeks in the smallest of sampans, ill armed, ill 
clad, but plentifully smeared with fish-oil. If manfully confronted, they 
fly; if grappled by the crews of the fourth-class junks which they select 
as prizes, they slip like so many eels through the hands that grasp them, 
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and their swimming makes amends for their lax courage. Seldom do any 
very sinister results follow one of these attacks; if the fresh-water pirates 
prove victorious, they are mild conquerors, and only too eager to be on 
shore again with their booty of rice and corn, stray garments, odd frag- 
ments of chain, bits of brass and copper hastily ripped from the poop and 
cabins, and perhaps the glorious trophy of a few rattling strings of cash. 
The dollars and silver bars are generally too well hidden to be detected by 
such hurried searchers; food, rather than fortune, is the object of the 
foray; and, except in rare cases of remarkable temptation, no life is 
attempted, and no torture resorted to. With these amphibious petty 
larceny rogues the magistrate deals mildly, according to the traditions of 
Chinese justice. Three hundred strokes of the bamboo may be endured 
by the human frame. Four sleepless weeks in ‘the “ cangue,” or bamboo 
pillory, may fail to madden a stolid, unimaginative Coolie. A few minor 
tortures need only be added to these two first-named inflictions, and the 
culprit is thought to have been most tenderly dealt with. Pilferers in a 
fair, or the streets of a town, are considered as still more venial offenders. 
A vigorous bastinado, and a week of the pillory, is the law’s award in such 
trivial cases. Petty assaults are as leniently-disposed of, but fire-raising is 
asin of deeper dye; and the malicious piercing of a neighbour’s dyke, to 
Jet in a devastating flood, is punished with extreme rigour. Murder, and 
treasonable practices, wholesale piracy, and armed brigandage, all cry 
aloud for death, more or less slow and painful; and parricide evokes the 
sternest chastisements of the Chinese, as it once did of the Roman law. 
Forgery is less harshly viewed than with us; Orientals generally take a 
merciful view of those crimes which are wrought by pure cunning—those 
esthetic offences, as it were, which spill no blood, rifle no strong-box, and 
fire no roof. Accordingly, the astute fabricator of false hoondees, the 
talented imitator of commercial signatures, is pretty certain to meet 
with judges who can appreciate literary merit, even ‘when it stoops to 
counterfeit invoices and sham promissory notes. And Chinese law has 
a very extraordinary principle, radically opposed to our European ethics, 
and which apportions light penalties ‘to the high and erudite criminal, 
heavy and hard atonement for the misdeeds of the poor untaught sinner. 
Kathay has a peculiar tenderness for Dives, especially for a Dives who 
loves his library, and pens a sonnet in the true classical style of the Han 
dynasty. The purblind Astrea of Mongolian philosophy can afford to 
wink at the trespasses of powerful wrongdoers; they are beaten with few 
stripes; and that which in meaner men shall be esteemed heinous and 
horrible, shall in them ‘be classed as a mere peccadillo that dollars can 
wash away. But there are other offenders out of the pale of official sym- 
pathy, and these are'the outlaws and the eonspirators. The-outlaws, or 
declared brigands, are in'China a formidable fraternity. They are called, 
in the inland provinces where the pure court language is the orthodox 
standard, by the name of kouan-kouen, or desperado. But on the borders 
of the empire, in Mantchooria, and on the edge of Mongolian Tartary, the 
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Turkish words orolis and hatduck come into use; borrowed from the 
nomade ‘tribes of the Transoxianian Steppe. All these words, Chinese or 
Turkish, denote a daring and avowed brigand, an open foe to law, a thing 
most hateful of all others to bureaucratic pedants like the formal man- 
darins. The kouan-kouen are not the most unpopular persons in ‘the 
Central Land: they are admired by women, praised by men, sung of in 
the rude ballads of the peasantry, and when they mingle in the crowd at 
a village festival they are regarded pretty much as the mountain bandit 
is viewed by the rustics of Corsica and Sardinia. There have been 
Chinese Robin Hoods, and Mr. Richard Turpin has worn a pigtail and 
satin boots, and quaffed .corn brandy in the intervals of his professional 
duties, no doubt, and these hardy marauders are not seldom liberal of 
their ill-got wealth, and scatter among the lowly what they wrest from 
the moneyed world. These freehanded depredators, the kouan-kouen, 
do‘not rely entirely on the popularity which their exploits and occasional 
gifts create for them among the indigent classes. They have confederates 
in the cities; their spies haunt the markets and hang about the inns ; 
they have allies in the enemy’scamp, and pay handsomely for intelligence. 
Here, a police brigadier gives timely warning of an expedition against the 
band; ‘there a sleek cashier notifies by writing that such and such bales, 
or so:‘much ready money, the property of his employers, will traverse a 
certain road or canal on a’particular day. 

The kouan-kouen are bold-as well as wily ; often.it happens that they 
have been honest, well-meaning folks in their time, goaded into outlawry 
by ‘some persecution on the part of the magistrates, stripped of their 
patrimony ‘by a lawsuit, or plucked bare by Taiping or soldier. Many of 
them can show the scars‘of torments wrongly inflicted by some capricious 
pedant ; others have seen a son die in the cangue or under the lash for a 
light or imaginary fault; some have been members of a secret society, 
the Carbonari of China, and detection has turned them into beasts of 
prey. Not every one can bea member of these predatory clubs: they 
test their neophytes by a severe initiatory penance, by hunger, and pain, 
and fatigue. A'tremendous oath of obedience and fidelity is enforced by 
the certainty of dire vengeance on the false brother; and the Chinese 
avow that the faith observed by these robbers towards each other is 
remarkably evinced, even under tortures the most elaborate.. To pre- 
serve the emperor’s peace throughout the realm, the principal agents 
are the policemen attached to the tribunals small and great, and who 
are known by their red robes, their high black caps, and the official 
pheasant ‘feather, surmounting their heads like a horn. A mere magis- 
trate will preside over a score of these picturesque alguazils, while the 
yamun of a prefect or a criminal inspector contains fifty or more of 
armed ‘constables, some ‘of whom act as gaolers, others as headsmen 
im ‘case of ‘need, while nearly all have a happy knack of applying the 
Stinging ‘remedies dear to the Dogberries of Kathay. 

The ‘villages never have a prison more imposing than a roundhouse, 
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where culprits may be locked up while an escort is preparing; but all 
walled towns have their penitentiary, where the wretched jail-birds are 
crowded together like cattle in a pen, where the scowling governor 
economizes on the meagre rations of rice, and where the horrors of Dante’s 
Inferno are squeezed into pocket-compass. The Chinese, of all ranks, 
dread these prisons more than death itself. It is not that they are dens 
of misery, but that the confinement is irksome to poor Ching, who is used 
to travel, who is by nature anything but the vegetable we deem him, and 
who has been in many a town, and ranged many a league of land and 
water. Ching has wonderful powers of endurance; he can chirrup and 
sing quite blithely on short commons, can sleep in a corner, can be cooped 
up where elbow-room is scanty, food meagre, and oxygen scarce, and still 
keep his politeness untarnished and his heart gay. He seldom dies with- 
out having seen the world; a Whittington in chequered cottons and 
rattan helmet, off he goes to the wonderful Fochan, or Nankin, or Kioung- 
tcheou, to the city paved with gold and draped in silk, and there he leads 
a life of work and want, of scheming, triumph, riot, failure, until he 
becomes a substantial burgess, or rots in a ditch, or sneaks home again 
from the husks and the swine-trough. 

There are more pedlars, more charlatans, more slippery adventurers 
in China than anywhere else; Sam Slick and Gil Blas are almost institu- 
tions of the Flowery Land, and Fortune’s wheel spins merrily among 
those smooth-tongued, hard-headed millions. But hunger on compulsion, 
narrow lodgings on compulsion, a vile shed, a bare yard, frowzy rags, 
foul straw, the close companionship of lazars and ruffians, all upon com- 
pulsion, break down Ching’s elastic spirit. Welcome death! welcome the 
mauvais quart @heure on the wooden cross, with all its grim accompani- 
ments of butcherwork, hacking knives, and pendent flesh, and the living 
bones laid bare, like those of the Abyssinian ox which poor Bruce had 
the ill luck to describe to an eighteenth-century audience. And the 
mandarins are not unwilling to indulge the captive’s preference for death 
over captivity. Long terms of incarceration do not suit the pocket of a 
country where so many must eat, and where so few are idle. Whena 
prisoner does not avail himself of the right of appeal, he seldom languishes 
long. But before decapitating the kouan-kouen, it is necessary to catch 
them. The mandarins are not negligent on this score; they know 
how needful it is in so populous a country to enforce the law, and to 
suppress those who defy it. Besides this, they have a personal interest 
involved; for the outlaws cherish an especial grudge against the lettered 
aristocracy, and never let slip an opportunity of pillaging the property of 
a magistrate, of intercepting a tax-collector, or holding a captured man- 
darin to ransom. They cannot often strike a blow at their cautious foes, 
but he who molests one graduate disturbs the whole learned corporation, 
and must look to encounter the stings of the entire hive of alarmed pedants. 

The pheasant-plumed constabulary are quite capable of controlling 
mobs and arresting the small fry of rascaldom, but they are mere mousing 
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owls, quite unfit to hawk at such noble game as the kouan-kouen. For 
this purpose, either a band of braves must be hired at the expense of the 
provincial treasury, or the regular forces of government must be employed. 
The first plan is the most costly; the second is cheap, but entails an 
amount of correspondence and circumlocution worthy of the most civilized 
nations. A general in command of a district must be memorialized, the 
War Office at Pekin requires to be consulted, the Imperial Chancery takes 
time for consideration, the inspector of crimes recapitulates, the Military 
Board rejoins, and the viceroy and prefect report progress. Many large 
and beautiful letters are painted with careful brushes and perfumed ink, 
many clerks have to transcribe and abridge, before the imperial brief 
authorizes the civil officials to command the services of the crown troops. 
At length enough red tape is spun, and the web of destiny begins to close 
around the outlaws. A fourth-class mandarin usually commands the 
expedition. Although a civil magistrate, he goes forth armed and mounted; 
and under his orders are the two or more military mandarins who lead 
the soldiers, and who are also on horseback, with sword, and bow, and 
quiver, their men being on foot. Curiously enough, in spite of the supe- 
rior valour of the Tartar division of the army, the mandarins are said to 
select Chinese troops for these duties of police, fearing possibly lest the 
fiery Mantchoo warriors might be over-rash in advancing on the ignoble 
foe. Cavalry are seldom in request, owing to the nature of the ground. 
Of course, in a country so full of men and so bare of trees, places of 
concealment are rare. There are rugged mountain ranges, but these have 
occupants of their own, as in India, and it is seldom that robbers of 
Chinese race own a hill fort. When they do, they can generally afford to 
laugh at the mandarins, and unless the country people become their 
enemies, they cannot easily be starved or surprised. But most of the 
kouan-kouen have to take refuge among the huge swamps, natural fast- 
aesses which abound in almost every province, and where they erect their 
miniature stockade of bamboo, build wattled huts, and dig deep trenches 
around the little camp. Only the fowlers and fishermen ever penetrate 
these tangled morasses, guarded by fever and fathomless quicksands; and 
these poor men the kouan-kouen stand well with, paying liberally for 
provisions, salt, gunpowder, and news. 

The magistrates would never venture a force among: the quagmires 
without proper guidance. By threats and promises, by the exhibition of 
a little money and plenty of stick, they induce some of the fishers 
to pilot the column through the labyrinth of mud and waters; and an 
imposing aspect does that column present. First march a company of 
veterans, with long-barrelled gingals, matches lighted, and ammunition in 
plenty. The guides are with these matchlockmen, with their hands 
tied behind their backs, and a cord round each man’s neck, as a deli- 
cate precautionary measure. Then comes the chief military mandarin, 
mounted, and armed like a Scythian. At his back come swordsmen and 
spearmen, all with shields and helmets, hideous with dragons and tigers of 
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fancy colours, very fearful to behold. The subaltern officers follow, 
gallantly heading the archers and rocket-men, the former of whom advance 
with their short bows bent, and a barbed arrow fitted to the string. The 
civil mandarin rides next, sword in hand, followed by his own policemen, 
in pheasant feathers and crimson serge, by a troop of impressed coolies, 
furnished with ropes, chains, fetters, and spare bamboos enough to secure 
a considerable amount of felons, and a band of music brings up the rear. 
But the gongs and flutes will not be wanted until the celebration of the 
victory, so the heroes advance without beat of drum or noisy clamour, 
twirling their wiry mustachios, and vapouring beneath their breath of the 
deeds they are about to perform. But when once fairly among the 
marches, a change comes over these pigtailed Bobadils. They see spears 
throvgh the rank grass and sedges; they huddle together like scared 
sheep at the waving of the cane-brake; when the wild fowl rise with 
clanging wing and harsh note, the sound suggests the war-cry of the 
kouan-kouen. The old adage is reversed, and it is the officer who takes 
every bush for a thief, and is pretty much of Lady Macduff’s opinion as to 
the chance that the knaves may hang up the honest men. Sometimes the 
outlaws are surprised, and fall an easy prey; often they get safe off; now 
and then they repulse the attack. But if they fight, and are beaten, 
strange scenes occur. Hours are said to be occupied in the contest 
between two or three hundred soldiers and a score of highwaymen behind 
a bamboo stockade. The civil mandarin, with chattering teeth and dignity 
broken down, cowers beneath his horse, and squeaks at every shot like a 
wounded rabbit. The musicians throw away gong and cymbal, and run 
for their lives. The military mandarins rate and menace their men, urge 
them, drive them, abuse them, but never dream of leading them. It is 
not easy to get the poor privates to attack ; they hang back, and duck at the 
shots of the enemy, and rattle their swords and shields, but decline to 
charge, while the matchlockmen lie down to take pot shots at the brigands, 
and the rockets are let off pretty much at random. At last comes a crisis; 
the powder of the robbers is exhausted, or the hard words of the mandarins 
are a worse annoyance than hostile bullets, and a rush is made, and a 
victory won. Not a bloodless victory; the kouan-kouen struggle hard, 
and sell their liberty dearly; but, at last, they are killed or taken. We 
can fancy the triumph, the songs of victory, the barbaric dissonance of all 
those bellowing gongs, strident horns, sibilant flutes, blatant trumpets, 
ringing out the notes of victory. We can fancy the civil mandarin, once 
more on his horse, hectoring nobly over the fettered foe, shaking his 
scimitar in their faces, and uttering leonine roars of martial wrath. I have 
seen a series of pictures by a native artist, portraying the glories of that 
homeward march: some of the prisoners in bamboo cages, others tied to 
poles, and loaded with irons ; the robber chief, a man of great height and 
corpulence, with hands bound behind his back, dragged forward by a tow- 
rope, held by eight men, while as many more tugged at a restraining cord in 
the rear, each puller having a naked sword in one hand, while the civil 
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tnandarin earacoled beside, and brandished his sabre over that detested 
head. Then the passage through the streets of the benighted city; the 
trampling, inquisitive crowd, the waving scarfs, the blazing incense, the 
flowers strewing the way, the triumphal arch covered with lamps and 
ribbons, the fireworks crackling and sputtering, the gaudy lanterns flaring 
at every door upon the glad procession, and the ever-ready poet stepping 
up sihirking to offer his neat ode, the ink of which is hardly dry. The 
immediate effect of so successful an enterprise is to put a comfortable sum 
of silver into the purse of the civil mandarin, to gain for the captain and 
subalterns money or promotion, and for the soldiers a gratuity and double 
rations. Everybody is complimented, flattered, pelted with flowers, fed 
with sugar-plums, and enshrined in elegant verse and Gazette paragraphs. 
But the poor captives have the thorns for their share, not the roses. 
Beaten, cuffed, spit upon, assailed by every cowardly member of the mob, 
they are glad to find a resting-place in the gaol. Next day, or perhaps a 
day or two later, after the magistrates have come to an end of feasts and 
flattery, after his excellency the viceroy has sent off by extra courier 
a flaming despatch to Pekin—a despatch of which not only the contents, 
but also the paper, are,coulewr de rose—and when the populace have been 
regaled with fireworks, boat-races, and theatrical shows, the trial comes on. 

There is evidence enough against the captives to consign them to the 
scaffold, if they had a thousand lives apiece. But it is an object to find out 
who were their decoy-ducks and accomplices, what are the ramifications 
of their society, whether any rich and squeezeable persons are affiliated, 
and so forth. Usually, too, there are individual crimes to be cleared 
up: who was the real murderer of the packman found dead near the 
pagoda; who was the traitor whose information led to the abstraction of 
such a collector’s tax-money; and whether some confederate in the 
counting-house of the Fur and Eider-down Company prompted the too- 
successful onslaught upon the coffers of that respectable association. 
There is a long and hard contest between the rival obstinacies of 
tormentors and culprit; days and nights are consumed in an interroga- 
tory where the talk is all on one side, for the kouan-kouen die and 
suffer mutely, like foxes, and take pride in their stubborn endurance, like 
Indians at the stake. All that whips, and sticks, and brimstone matches 
can inflict, dangling on iron hooks, and swinging in mid-air by a piece of 
whipcord artfully knotted around each thumb, semi-suffocation in smoke, 
dislocations, loppings of ears and toes, are tried in turn, but rare are the 
confessions to be wrung out of the sufferer’s sullen resolution. The 
bandit usually “dies game,” and betrays nobody. He is proud of his 
courage and fidelity; he has no hope of life, were he to be never so 
garrulous. He gives up the ghost, and makes no sign, even to escape 
the cangue. This cangue is the main prop of Mongolian order, the 
stocks, pillory, and penitential cell of Kathay. It is merely a cage of 
cross-bars, which are sometimes of bamboo, sometimes of iron, sometimes 
of heavy timber. The prisoner’s body is enclosed in this cage, which 
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reaches from his knees to his neck; his head and limbs are alone free, his 
hands being strapped to a bar. Now it is manifest that a criminal 
thus accoutred must be the prop and support of his own portable jail; 
a captive Atlas, he carries about his own dungeon, and he cannot lie 
down to rest, but must pass whole days and nights on his feet, the poles 
attached to the cangue preventing him from lying down, while to the 
framework is fixed a placard inscribed with the wretch’s name, offence, 
and sentence. A cangue may weigh one hundred pounds, or only twenty, 
but in any case it is a dreadful punishment, kept on as it is for periods 
varying from six hours to six weeks. Imagine days and nights of cramp 
and sleeplessness, the harassing stings of musquitoes and other tormenting 
insects worrying the naked skin, and no hand to brush them away; the 
scorching sun, and no screen; the chilly night, and no covering; weari- 
ness, dizzy brains, limbs racked by dire fatigue, fever, delirium, the 
pressure of the hard yoke on the galled shoulders, the strangling collar, 
the agony of long want of sleep, the thirst, the shame! They often go 
mad in the cangue, it is said; they fall asleep on their feet, like horses, 
from sheer exhaustion; they perish, and are found dead in their cages, 
like so many neglected wild beasts in captivity., But the cangue is a 
favourite punishment with the judges. 

There are other marauders in China, who are less ceremoniously dealt 
with. All the larger mountain ranges have an aboriginal population, quite 
alien in tongue, manners, aspect, and blood, from the Chinese. The 
Lowas on the Burmese frontier, the Tchang-Colas in Quangsi province, 
are quite independent, and often troublesome. But the boldest and 
fiercest hill-men in China are the Miao-tse, who inhabit a huge chain of 
snow-capped heights that occupies nearly the centre of the empire, the 
Nan-ling Mountains. These savage highlanders make regular descents 
upon the rich grain-producing plains, and harass the three great roads 
which cross their difficult country. The Chinese have attempted to 
secure the passes by means of forts and garrisons; they make pompous 
expeditions from time to time against the mountain tribes, and a few 
salted heads are now and then transmitted to Pekin for the emperor's 
inspection, and in proof of the invincible heroism of his immortal 
veterans. But the barbarians generally have the best of it, and the 
best protection of the plains is found to be the custom of paying their 
chiefs black-mail, under the specious title of a benevolence. 

The Taipings, too, as parricides, have forfeited all right of appeal, 
and short shrift is allowed them or their kindred when once in the 
clutch of justice. In spite of the foundling hospitals here and there 
attached to a convent of Bonzes or a pagoda, infanticide is the great 
distinctive crime of China, as of all Asia, from Lebanon to Corea. The 
light esteem in which women are held, their social degradation, the lack 
of profit in female labour, as compared to male, in a country where men 
do work of all kinds, combine to prompt cruel massacres of the innocents. 
But here the mandarin is meekness itself; the magistrate holds child- 
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killing to be no murder, and exacts no death-penalty for the crime, 
though mildly haranguing against it from the judgment-seat, and de- 
nouncing it in the Gazette. But the murder of an adult, especially of 
the male sex, is a scrious matter. 

China is the native country of coroners; her officials shine in an 
inquest, and they have ancient and wonderful rules for detecting hidden 
homicide, and for apportioning the responsibility among those who were the 
foes of the deceased, those who touched the body without orders, and 
those on whose ground the mute witness was found. The policemen, the 
actual constables, are divided into privates, corporals, and sergeants. 
They are sheltered in a magistrate’s yamun, if bachelors, but if married, 
they often inhabit a hut within the compound of their superior’s dwelling. 
They eat rice and melons at the charge of the province, and they re- 
ceive a very small monthly payment, enough to buy tobacco and opium, 
should their chief not embezzle it on the way. But for this the pheasant- 
plumed care little; their dependence is on bribery, and where denunciation 
may cause ruin, and must cause annoyance, no mouchard need despair of 
a comfortable living. Curiously euough, the police extort less from the 
rich than from the poor. To crush a wealthy man is not such an easy 
task as in Mussulman kingdoms, and justice grows gentle as she mounts 
the social ladder. Even a great mandarin, when degraded for some 
offence, is not so harshly used as a Turk or a Persian of corresponding 
rank would be by his prince. When Commissioner Lin, our old enemy, 
and the coritluder of the treaty of 1842, had his famous “ squeeze,” he lost 
his button of office, his sash and feather, and his whole fortune. All his 
wives were sold by auction, with the exception of Madame Lin number 
one, who was permitted to share her lord’s exile into Tartary. Yet the 
Chinese declared that the emperor was not over harsh; this sharp dis- 
cipline was meant for mere correction, and so it proved. Years after, Lin 
received a new button and a new government; true, the government 
was a bleak and poor command in the deserts, and the button was not of 
smooth coral; but the confiscated and ruined statesman rose again like a 
phoenix, and if the system lasts, may one day be a viceroy again. But 
will the system last? Long ere this, the news has spread like flame over 
the swarming empire that a handful of “ foreign devils” hold the sacred 
city, and that the Dragon Emperor and his Tartar army have fled 
like sheep before the wolf. The Taipings had sapped the throne ; surely 
the triumph of the Allies must shatter the rickety fabric past all state 
cobbling. By this time, in mountain and swamp, in mart and city, where 
fleets of junks swim, and myriads of roofs and towers arise, as well as far 
off among the nomads of the Land of Grass, the great tidings have spread. 
Every subject kingdom may be expected to throw off the yoke, and the 
huge system of grinding tyranny, pedantry, and hypocrisy, to come to an 
end for ever ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A GENTEEL FAmMILy. 


AVE you made 
up your mind on 
the question of 
seeming and be- 
ing in the world? 
I mean, suppose 
you are poor, is 
it right for you 
to seem to be well 
off? Haye people 
an honest right to 
keep up appear- 
ances? Are you 
justified in stary- 
ing your dinner- 
table in order to 
ae <= keep a carriage; 
MTZ EE expensive house 

that you can’t by 

any possibility help a poor relation; to array your daughters in costly 
milliners’ wares because they live with girls whose parents are twice as 
rich? Sometimes it is hard to say where honest pride ends and 
hypocrisy begins. To obtrude your poverty is mean and slavish; as it is 
odious for a beggar to ask compassion by showing his sores. But to 
simulate prosperity—to be wealthy and lavish thrice a year when you 
ask your friends, and for the rest of the time to munch a crust and 
sit by one candle—are the folks who practise this deceit worthy of 
applause or a whipping? Sometimes it is noble pride, sometimes shabby 
swindling. When I see Eugenia with her dear children exquisitely neat 
and cheerful; not showing the slightest semblance of poverty, or uttering 
the smallest complaint; persisting that Squanderfield, her husband, treats 
her well, and is good at heart; and denying that he leaves her and her 
young ones in want; I admire and reverence that noble falsehood—that 
beautiful constancy and endurance which disdains to ask compassion, 
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Mr, Frog requests the honour of Prince Ox’s company at dinner. 
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When I sit at poor Jezebella’s table, and am treated to her sham bounties 
and shabby splendour, I only feel anger for the hospitality, and that 
dinner, and guest, and host, are humbugs together. 

Talbot Twysden’s dinner-table is large, and the guests most respectable. 
There is always a bigwig or two present, and a dining dowager who fre- 
quents the greatest houses. There is a butler who offers you wine; 
there’s a menu du diner before Mrs. Twysden; and to read it you 
would fancy you were at a good dinner. It tastes of chopped straw. Oh, 
the dreary sparkle of that feeble champagne ; the audacity of that public- 
house sherry ; the swindle of that acrid claret; the fiery twang of that 
clammy port! Ihave tried them all, I tell you! It is sham wine, a 
sham dinner, a sham welcome, a sham cheerfulness, among the guests 
assembled. J feel that that woman eyes and counts the cutlets as they are 
carried off the tables ; perhaps watches that one which you try to swallow. 
She has counted and grudged each candle by which the cook prepares the 
meal. Does her big coachman fatten himself on purloined oats and beans, 
and Thorley’s food for cattle? Of the rinsings of those wretched bottles 
the butler will have to give a reckoning in the morning. Unless you are 
of the very great monde, Twysden and his wife think themselves better 
than you are, and seriously patronize you. They consider it isa privilege 
to be invited to those horrible meals to which they gravely ask the 
greatest folks in the country. I actually met Winton there—the famous 
Winton—the best dinner-giver in the world (ah, what a position for a 
man!) I watched him, and marked the sort of wonder which came over 
him as he tasted and sent away dish after dish, glass after glass. “ Try 
that Chateau Margaux, Winton!” calls out the host. ‘It is some that 
Bottleby and I imported.” Imported! I see Winton’s face as he tastes 
the wine, and puts it down. He does not like to talk about that dinner. 
He has lost a day. Twysden will continue to ask him every year ; will 
continue to expect to be asked in return, with Mrs. Twysden and one 
of his daughters; and will express his surprise loudly at the club, saying, 
“‘ Hang Winton! Deuce take the fellow! He has sent me no game this 
year!” When foreign dukes and princes arrive, Twysden straightway 
collars them, and invites them to his house. And sometimes they go once 
—and then ask, “ Qui done est ce Monsieur Tvisden, qui est st drdle?” 
And he elbows his way up to them at the Minister's assemblies, and 
frankly gives them his hand. And calm Mrs. Twysden wriggles, and 
works, and slides, and pushes, and tramples if need be, her girls following 
behind her, until she too has come up under the eyes of the great man, 
and bestowed on him a smile and a curtsey. Twysden grasps prosperity 
cordially by the hand. He says to success, ‘‘ Bravo!” On thecontrary, 
I never saw a man more resolute in not knowing unfortunate people, or 
more daringly forgetful of those whom he does not care to remember. If 
this Levite met a wayfarer, going down from Jerusalem, who had fallen 
among thieves, do you think he would stcp to rescue the fallen man? He 
would neither give wine, nor oil, nor money. He would pass on perfectly 
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satisfied with his own virtue, and leave the other to go, as best he might, 
to Jericho. 

What is this? Am I angry because Twysden has left off asking me 
to his vinegar and chopped hay? No. I think not. Am I hurt because 
Mrs. Twysden sometimes patronizes my wife, and sometimes cuts her? 
Perhaps. Only women thoroughly know the insolence of women towards 
one another in the world. That is a very stale remark. They receive 
and deliver stabs, smiling politely. Tom Sayers could not take punish- 
ment more gaily than they do. If you could but see under the skin, you 
would find their little hearts scarred all over with little lancet digs. I 
protest I have seen my own wife enduring the impertinence of this woman, 
with a face as calm and placid as she wears when old Twysden himself is 
talking to her, and pouring out one of his maddening long stories. Oh, no! 
Iam not angry atall. I can see that by the way in which I am writing 
of these folks. By the way, whilst I am giving this candid opinion of the 
Twysdens, do I sometimes pause to consider what they think of me? 
What do Icare? Think what you like. Meanwhile we bow to one 
another at parties. We smile at each other in a sickly way. And as for 
the dinners in Beaunash Street, I hope those who eat them enjoy their 
food. 

Twysden is one of the chiefs now of the Powder and Pomatum Office 
(the Pigtail branch was finally abolished in 1833, after the Reform Bill, 
with a compensation to the retiring under-secretary), and his son is a 
clerk in the same office. When they came out, the daughters were very 
pretty—even my wife allows that. One of them used to ride in the 
Park with her father or brother daily; and knowing what his salary and 
wife’s fortune were, and what the rent of his house in Beaunash Street, 
everybody wondered how the Twysdens could make both ends meet. 
They had horses, carriages, and a great house fit for at least five thousand 
a year ; they had not half as much, as everybody knew; and it was sup- 
posed that old Ringwood must make his niece an allowance. She certainly 
worked hard to get it. I spoke of stabs anon, and poor little breasts and 
sides scarred all over. No nuns, no monks, no fakeers take whippings 
more kindly than some devotees of the world ; and, as the punishment is 
one for edification, let us hope the world lays smartly on to back and 
shoulders, and uses the thong well. 

When old Ringwood, at the close of his lifetime, used to come to visit 
his dear niece and her husband and children, he always brought a cat-of- 
nine-tails in his pocket, and administered it to the whole household. He 
grinned at the poverty, the pretence, the meanness of the people, as they 
knelt before him and did him homage. The father and mother trembling 
brought the girls up for punishment, and, piteously smiling, received their 
own boxes on the ear in presence of their children. “ Ah!” the little 
French governess used to say, grinding her white teeth, “ I like milor to 
come. All day you vip me. When milor come, he vip you, and you 
kneel down and kiss de rod.” 
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They certainly knelt and took their whipping with the most exemplary 
fortitude. Sometimes the lash fell on papa’s back, sometimes on mamma’s: 
now it stung Agnes, and now it lighted’on Blanche’s pretty shoulders. 
But I think it was on the heir of the house, young Ringwood Twysden, 
that my lord loved best to operate. Ring’s vanity was very thin-skinned, 
his selfishness easily wounded, and his contortions under punishment 
amused the old tormentor. 

As my lord’s brougham drives up—the modest little brown brougham, 
with the noble horse, the lord chancellor of a coachman, and the ineffable 
footman—the ladies, who know the whirr of the wheels, and may be quar- 
relling in the drawing-room, call a truce to the fight, and smooth down 
their ruffled tempers and raiment. Mamma is writing at her table, in 
that beautiful, clear hand which we all admire; Blanche is at her book; 
Agnes is rising from the piano quite naturally. A quarrel between those 
gentle, smiling, delicate creatures! Impossible! About your most 
common piece of hypocrisy how men will blush and bungle: how easily, 
how gracefully, how consummately, women will perform it ! 

“ Well,” growls my lord, “ you are all in such pretty attitudes, I make 
no doubt you have been sparring. I suspect, Maria, the men must know 
what devilish bad tempers the girls have got. Who can have seen you 
fighting? You're quiet enough here, you little monkeys. I tell you what 
it is. Ladies’-maids get about and talk to the valets in the housekeeper’s 
room, and the men tell their masters. Upon my word I believe it was 
that business last year at Whipham which frightened Greenwood off. 
Famous match. Good house in town and country. No mother alive. 
Agnes might have had it her own way, but for that re 

“We are not all angels in our family, uncle!” cries Miss Agnes, 
reddening. 

“ And your mother is too sharp. The men are afraid of you, Maria. 
I've heard several young men say so. At White’s they talk about it 
quite freely. Pity for the girls. Great pity. Fellows come and tell me. 
Jack Hall, and fellows who go about everywhere.” 

“T’m sure I don’t care what Captain Hall says about me—odious little 
wretch !” cries Blanche. 

“ There you go off in a tantrum! Hall never has any opinion of his 
own. He only fetches and carries what other people say. And he says, 
fellows say they are frightened of your mother. La bless you! Hall has 
no opinion. A fellow might commit murder, and Hall would wait at the 
door. Quite a discreet man. But I told him to ask about you. And 
that’s what I hear. And he says that Agnes is making eyes at the doctor’s 
boy.” 

“ It’s a shame,” cries Agnes, shedding tears under her martyrdom. 

“ Older than he is; but that’s no obstacle. Good-looking boy, I 
suppose you don’t object to that? Has his poor mother’s money, and his 
father’s: must be well todo. A vulgar fellow, but a clever fellow, and a 
determined fellow, the doctor—and a fellow who, I suspect, is capable ot 
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anything. Shouldn't wonder at that fellow marrying some rich dowager. 
Those doctors get an immense influence over women; and unless I’m mis- 
taken in my man, Maria, your poor sister got hold of a " 

“Uncle!” cries Mrs. Twysden, pointing to her daughters, “ before 
these——” 

“Before those innocent lambs! Hem! Well, I think Firmin is of 
the wolf sort :” and the old noble laughed, and showed his own fierce 
fangs as he spoke. 

“T grieve to say, my lord, I agree with you,” remarks Mr. Twysden. 
“T don’t think Firmin a man of high principle. A clever man? Yes. 
An accomplished man? Yes. A good physician? Yes. A prosperous 
man? Yes. But what’s a man without principle?” 

“ You ought to have been a parson, Twysden.” 

“ Others have said so, my lord. My poor mother often regretted that 
I didn’t choose the Church. When I was at Cambridge, I used to speak 
constantly at the Union. I practised. I do not disguise from you that 
my aim was public life. Iam free to confess I think the House of Com- 
mons would have been my sphere ; and, had my means permitted, should 
certainly have come forward.” 

Lord Ringwood smiled, and winked to his niece— 

“He means, my dear, that he would like to wag his jaws at my 
expense, and that I should put him in for Whipham.” 

“There are, I think, worse members of Parliament,” remarked 
Mr. Twysden. 

“If there was a box of ’em like you, what a cage it would be!” 
roared my lord. “ By George, I’m sick of jaw. And I would like to see 
a king of spirit in this country, who would shut up the talking shops, and 
gag the whole chattering crew !” 

“T am a partizan of order—but a lover of freedom,” continues 
Twysden. “TI hold that the balance of our constitution _ 

I think my lord would have indulged in a few of those oaths with 
which his old-fashioned conversation was liberally garnished; but the 
servant, entering at this moment, announces Mr. Philip Firmin; and ever 
so faint a blush flutters up in Agnes’ cheek, who feels that the old lord’s 
eye is upon her. 

“So, sir, I saw you at the Opera last night,” says Lord Ringwood. 

“T saw you, too,” says downright Phil. 

The women looked terrified, and Twysden scared. The.Twysdens had 
Lord Ringwood’s box sometimes. But there were boxes in which the old 
man sate, and in which they never could see him. 

“Why don’t you look at the stage, sir, when you go to the Opera, and 
not at me? When you go to church you ought to look at the parson, 
oughtn’t you ?” growled the old man. “I’m about as good to look at as 
the fellow who dances first in the balle-—and very nearly as old. But it 
I were you, I should think looking at the Ellsler better fun.” 

And now you may fancy of what old, old times we are writing—times in 
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which those horrible old male dancers yet existed—hideous old creatures, 
with low dresses and short sleeves, and wreaths of flowers, or hats and 
feathers round their absurd old wigs—who skipped at the head of the 
ballet. Let us be thankful that those old apes have almost vanished off 
the stage, and left it in possession of the beauteous bounders of the other 
sex. Ah, my dear young friends, time will be when these too will cease 
to appear more than mortally beautiful! To Philip, at his age, they yet 
looked as lovely as houris, At this time the simple young fellow, sur- 
veying the ballet from his stall at the Opera, mistook carmine for blushes, 
pearl-powder for native snows, and cotton-wool for natural symmetry ; 
and I dare say when he went into the world was not more clear-sighted 
about its rouged innocence, its padded pretensions, and its painted candour. 
- Old Lord Ringwood had a humorous pleasure in petting and coaxing 

Philip Firmin before Philip’s relatives of Beaunash Street. Even the 
girls felt a little plaintive envy at the partiality which uncle Ringwood 
exhibited for Phil; but the elder Twysdens and Ringwood Twysden, 
their son, writhed with agony at the preference which the old man some- 
times showed for the doctor’s boy. Phil was much taller, much hand- 
somer, much stronger, much better tempered, and much richer, than 
young Twysden. He would be the sole inheritor of his father’s fortune, 
and had his mother’s thirty thousand pounds. Even when they told him 
his father would marry again, Phil laughed, and did not seem to care— 
“T wish him joy of his new wife,” was all he could be got to say: 
“when he gets one, I suppose I shall go into chambers. Old Parr Street 
is not as gay as Pall Mall.” I am not angry with Mrs. Twysden for 
having a little jealousy of her nephew. Her boy and girls were the fruit 
of a dutiful marriage ; and Phil was the son of a disobedient child. Her 
children were always on their best behaviour before their great uncle; 
and Phil cared for him no more than for any other man; and he liked 
Phil the best. Her boy was as humble and eager to please as any of his 
lordship’s humblest henchmen; and Lord Ringwood snapped at him, 
browbeat him, and trampled on the poor darling’s tenderest feelings, and 
treated him scarcely better than a lacquey. As for poor Mr. Twysden, 
my lord not only yawned unreservedly in his face—that could not be 
helped ; poor Talbot’s talk set many of his acquaintance asleep—but 
laughed at him, interrupted him, and told him to hold his tongue. On 
this day as the family sat together, at the pleasant hour—the before 
dinner hour—the fireside and tea-table hour—Lord Ringwood said to 
Phil— 

“ Dine with me to-day, sir ?” 

“ Why does he not ask me, with my powers of conversation ?” thought 
old Twysden to himself. 

“‘ Hang him, he always asks that beggar,” writhed young Twysden, in 
his corner. 

“ Very sorry, sir, can’t come. Have asked some fellows to dine at the 
Blue Posts,” says Phil. 
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“ Confound you, sir, why don’t you put ’em off ?” cries the cld lord. 
“ You'd put ’em off, Twysden, wouldn't you?” 

‘‘Oh, sir!” the heart of father and son both beat. 

“You know you would; and you quarrel with this boy for not 
throwing his friends over. Good night, Firmin, since you won't come.” 

And with this my lord was gone. 

The two gentlemen of the house glumly looked from the window, and 
saw my lord’s brougham drive swiftly away in the rain. 

“T hate your dining at those horrid taverns,” whispered a young lady 
to Philip. 

“It is better fun than dining at home,” Philip remarks. 

“You smoke and drink too much. You come home late, and you 
don’t live in a proper monde, sir!” continues the young lady. 

“ What would you have me do?” 

“Oh, nothing. You must dine with those horrible men,” cries Agnes; 
“else you might have gone to Lady Pendleton’s to-night.” 

“JT can throw over the men easily enough, if you wish,” answered the 
young man. 

“T? I have no wish of the sort. Have you not already refused 
uncle Ringwood ?” 

“ You are not Lord Ringwood,” says Phil, with a tremor in his voice. 
**T don’t know there is much I would refuse you.” 

“You silly boy! What do I ever ask you to do that you ought to 
refuse? I want you to live in our world, and not with your dreadful wild 
Oxford and Temple bachelors. I don’t want you to smoke. I want you 
to go into the world of which you have the entrée—and you refuse your 
uncle on account of some horrid engagement at a tavern !” 

“Shall I stop here? Aunt, will you give me some dinner—here?” 
asks the young man. 

“We have dined: my husband and son dine out,” said gentle 
Mrs. Twysden. 

There was cold mutton and tea for the ladies ; and Mrs. Twysden did 
not like to seat her nephew, who was accustomed to good fare and high 
living, to that meagre meal. 

“You see I must console myself at the tavern,” Philip said. “We 
shall have a pleasant party there.” 

“« And pray who makes it ?” asks the lady. 

‘“‘ There is Ridley the painter.” 

“ My dear Philip! Do you know that his father was actually 

“In the service of Lord Todmorden? He often tells us so. He isa 
queer character, the old man.” 

“ Mr. Ridley is a man of genius, certainly. His pictures are delicious, 
and he goes everywhere—but—but you provoke me, Philip, by your 
carelessness ; indeed you do. Why should you be dining with the sons of 
footmen, when the first houses in the country might be open to you? 
You pain me, you foolish boy.” 
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“For dining in company of a man of genius? Come, Agnes!” And 
the young man’s brow grew dark. “ Besides,” he added, with a tone of 
sarcasm in his voice, which Miss Agnes did not like at all—* besides, my 
dear, you know he dines at Lord Pendleton’s.” 

“What is that you are talking of Lady Pendleton, children?” asked 
watchful mamma from her corner. 

‘Ridley dines there. He is going to dine with me at a tavern to-day. 
And Lord Halden is coming—and Mr. Winton is coming—having heard 
of the famous beefsteaks.” 

“Winton! Lord Halden! Beefsteaks! Where? By George! I 
have a mind to go, too! Where do you fellows dine? aw cabaret? Hang 
me, I'll be one,” shrieked little Twysden, to the terror of Philip, who 
knew his uncle’s awful powers of conversation. But Twysden remembered 
himself in good time, and to the intense relief of young Firmin. ‘ Hang 
me. I forgot! Your aunt and I dine with the Bladeses. Stupid old 
fellow, the admiral, and bad wine—which is unpardonable; but we must 
go—on n'a que sa parole, hey? Tell Winton that I had meditated joining 
him, and that I have still some of that Chateau Margaux he liked. 
Halden’s father I know well. Tell him so. Bring him here. Maria, 
send a Thursday card to Lord Halden! You must bring him here to 
dinner, Philip. That's the best way to make acquaintance, my boy !”’ 
And the little man swaggers off, waving a bed-candle, as if he was going 
to quaff a bumper of sparkling spermaceti. 

The mention of such great personages as Lord Halden and Mr. Winton 
silenced the reproofs of the pensive Agnes. 

‘You won’t care for our quiet fireside whilst you live with those fine 
people, Philip,” she sighed. There was no talk now of his throwing 
himself away on bad company. 

So Philip did not dine with his relatives: but Talbot Twysden took 
good care to let Lord Ringwood know how young Firmin had offered to 
dine with his aunt that day after refusing his lordship. And everything 
to Phil’s discredit, and every act of extravagance or wildness which the 
young man committed, did Phil’s uncle, and Phil’s cousin Ringwood 
Twysden, convey to the old nobleman. Had not these been the informers, 
Lord Ringwood would have been angry; for he exacted obedience and 
servility from all round about him. But it was pleasanter to vex the 
Twysdens than to scold and browbeat Philip, and so his lordship chose to 
laugh and be amused at Phil’s insubordination. He saw, too, other things 
of which he did not speak. He was a wily old man, who could afford to 
be blind upon occasion. 

What do you judge from the fact that Philip was ready to make or 
break engagements at a young lady's instigation? When you were 
twenty years old, had no young ladies an influence over you? Were they 
not commonly older than yourself? Did your youthful passion lead to 
anything, and are you very sorry now that it did not? Suppose you had 
had your soul’s wish and married her, of what age would she be now? 
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And now when you go into the world and see her, do you on your 
conscience very much regret that the little affair came to an end? Is it 
that (lean, or fat, or stumpy, or tall) woman with all those children whom 
you once chose to break your heart about; and do you still envy Jones? 
Philip was in love with his cousin, no doubt, but at the university had 
he not been previously in love with the Tomkinsian professor’s daughter 
Miss Budd; and had he not already written verses to Miss Flower, his 
neighbour’s daughter in Old Parr Street? And don’t young men always 
begin by falling in love with ladies older than themselves? Agnes cer- 
tainly was Philip’s senior, as her sister constantly took care to inform him. 

And Agnes might have told stories about Blanche, if she chose—as 
you may about me, and I about you. Not quite true stories, but stories 
with enough alloy of lies to make them serviceable coin; stories such as 
we hear daily in the world; stories such as we read in the most learned 
and conscientious history-books, which are told by the most respectable 
persons, and perfectly authentic until contradicted. It is only our histories 
that can’t be contradicted (unless, to be sure, novelists contradict them- 
selves, as sometimes they will). What we say about people’s virtues, 
failings, characters, you may be sure is all true. And I defy any man 
to assert that my opinion of the Twysden family is malicious, or unkind, 
or unfounded in any particular. Agnes wrote verses, and set her own 
and other writers’ poems to music. Blanche was scientific, and attended 
the Albemarle Street lectures sedulously. They are both clever women 
as times go; well-educated and accomplished, and very well-mannered 
when they choose to be pleasant. If you were a bachelor, say, with a 
good fortune, or a widower who wanted consolation, or a lady giving very 
good parties and belonging to the monde, you would find them agreeable 
people. If you were a little Treasury clerk, or a young barrister with no 
practice, or a lady old or young, not quite of the monde, your opinion 
of them would not be so favourable. I have seen them cut, and scorn, 
and avoid, and caress, and kneel down and worship the same person. 
When Mrs. Lovel first gave parties, don’t I remember the shocked coun- 
tenances of the Twysden family? Were ever shoulders colder than 
yours, dear girls? Now they love her; they fondle her step-children ; they 
praise her to her face and behind her handsome back; they take her hand 
in public; they call her by her Christian name; they fall into ecstasies 
over her toilettes, and would fetch coals for her dressing-room fire if she 
but gave them the word. She is not changed. She is the same lady who 
once was a governess, and no colder and no warmer since then. But you 
sce her prosperity has brought virtues into evidence, which people did 
not perceive when she was poor. Could people see Cinderella's beauty 
when she was in rags by the fire, or until she stepped out of her fairy 
coach in her diamonds? How are you to recognize a diamond in a 
dusthole? Only very clever eyes can do that. Whereas a lady, in a fairy 
coach and eight, naturally creates a sensation; and enraptured princes 
come and beg to have the honour of dancing with her. 
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In the character of infallible historian, then, I declare that if Miss 
Twysden at three-and-twenty feels ever so much or little attachment for 
her cousin who is not yet of age, there is no reason to be angry with her. 
A brave, handsome, blundering, downright young fellow, with broad 
shoulders, high spirits, and quite fresh blushes on his face, with very good 
talents (though he has been wofully idle, and requested to absent himself 
temporarily from his university), the possessor of a competent fortune and 
the heir of another, may naturally make some impression on a lady’s 
heart with whom kinsmanship and circumstance bring him into daily 
communion. When had any sound so hearty as Phil’s laugh been heard 
in Beaunash Street? His jolly frankness touched his aunt, a clever 
woman. She would smile and say, “ My dear Philip, it is not only what 
you say, but what you are going to say next, which keeps me in such a 
perpetual tremor.” There may have been a time once when she was 
frank and cordial herself: ever so long ago, when she and her sister were 
two blooming girls, lovingly clinging together, and just stepping forth into 
the world. But if you succeed in keeping a fine house on a small income; 
in showing a cheerful face to the world though oppressed with ever so 
much care; in bearing with dutiful reverence an intolerable old bore of a 
husband (and I vow it is this quality in Mrs. Twysden for which I most 
admire her); in submitting to defeats patiently; to humiliations with 
siniles, so as to hold your own in your darling monde; you may succeed, but 
you must give up being frank and cordial. The marriage of her sister 
to the doctor gave Maria Ringwood a great panic, for Lord Ringwood 
was furious when the news came. Then, perhaps, she sacrificed a little 
private passion of her own: then she set her cap at a noble young 
neighbour of my lord’s who jilted her: then she took up with Talbot 
Twysden, Esquire, of the Powder and Pomatum Office, and made a very 
faithful wife to him, and was a very careful mother to his children. But as 
for frankness and cordiality, my good friend, accept from a lady what she 
can give you—good manners, pleasant talk, and decent attention. If you 
go to her breakfast-table, don’t ask for a roc’s egg, but eat that moderately 
fresh hen’s egg which John brings you. When Mrs. Twysden is in her 
open carriage in the Park, how prosperous, handsome, and jolly she looks— 
the girls how smiling and young (that is, you know, considering all 
things); the horses look fat, the coachman and footman wealthy and 
sleek; they exchange bows with the tenants of other carriages—well- 
known aristocrats. Jones and Brown, leaning over the railings, and seeing ~ 
the Twysden equipage pass, have not the slightest doubt that it contains 
people of the highest wealth and fashion. ‘I say, Jones, my boy, what 
noble family has the motto, Wel done Twys done? and what clipping girls 
there were in that barouche!” B. remarks to J., “and what a handsome 
young swell that is riding the bay mare, and leaning over and talking to 
the yellow-haired girl!” And it is evident to one of those gentlemen, at 
least, that he has been looking at your regular first-rate tiptop people. 

As for Phil Firmin on his bay mare with his geranium in his button- 
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hole, there is no doubt that Philippus looks as handsome, and as rich, and 
as brave as any lord. And I think Jones must have felt a little pang 
when his friend told him, “That a lord! Bless you, it’s only a swell 
doctor’s son.” But while J. and B. fancy all the little party very happy, 
they do not hear Phil whisper to his cousin, “I hope you liked your 
partner last night?” and they do not see how anxious Mrs. Twysden 
is under her smiles, how she perceives Colonel Shafto’s cab coming up 
(the dancer in question), and how she would rather have Phil anywhere 
than by that particular wheel of her carriage; how Lady Braglands has 
just passed them by without noticing them—Lady Braglands, who has 
a ball, and is determined not to ask that woman and her two endless girls ; 
and how, though Lady Braglands won’t see “Mrs. Twysden in her great 
staring equipage, and the three faces which have been beaming smiles 
at her, she instantly perceives Lady Lovel, who is passing ensconced in her 
little brougham, and kisses her fingers twenty times over. How should 
poor J. and B., who are not, vous comprenez, du monde, understand these 
mysteries ? 

“ That’s young Firmin, is it, that handsome young fellow?” says Brown 
to Jones. 

“Doctor married the Earl of Ringwood’s niece—ran away with her, 
you know.” 

“ Good practice ?” 

“Capital. First-rate. All the tiptop people. Great ladies’ doctor. 
Can’t do without him. Makes a fortune, besides what he had with his 
wife.” 

“ We've seen his name—the old man’s—on some very queer paper,” 
says B. with a wink to J. By which I conclude they are city gentlemen. 
And they look very hard at friend Philip, as he comes to talk and shake 
hands with some pedestrians who are gazing over the railings at the busy 
and pleasant Park scene. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE Nosie Krivsman. 


AVING had occasion to men- 
tion a noble earl once or twice, 
I am sure no polite reader will 
consent that his lordship should 
push through this history along 
with the crowd of commoner 
characters, and without a special 
word regarding himself. If you 
are in the least familiar with 
Burke or Debrett, you know 
that the ancient family of Ring- 
wood has long been famous for 
its great possessions, and its 

loyalty to the British crown. 
In the troubles which un- 
, happily agitated this kingdom 
after the deposition of the late 
reigning house, the Ringwoods 
were implicated with many 
other families, but on the acces- 
sion of his Majesty George III. 
these differences happily ended, 
nor had the monarch any sub- 
ject more loyal and devoted than Sir John Ringwood, Baronet, of Wingate 
and Whipham Market. Sir John’s influence sent three members to Par- 
liament ; and during the dangerous and vexatious period of the American 
war, this influence was exerted so cordially and consistently in the cause 
of order and the crown, that his Majesty thought fit to advance Sir John 
to the dignity of Baron Ringwood. Sir John’s brother, Sir Francis 
Ringwood, of Appleshaw, who followed the profession of the law, also 
was promoted to be a Baron of his Majesty’s Court of Exchequer. The 
first baron, dying a.p. 1786, was succeeded by the eldest of his two 
sons—John, second Baron and first Earl of Ringwood. His lordship’s 
brother, the Honourable Colonel Philip Ringwood, died gloriously, at the 
head of his regiment and in the defence of his country, in the battle of 
Busaco, 1810, leaving two daughters, Louisa and Maria, who henceforth 

lived with the earl their uncle. 

The Earl of Ringwood had but one son, Charles Viscount Cingqbars, 
who, unhappily, died of a decline, in his twenty-second year. And thus 
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the descendants of Sir Francis Ringwood became heirs to the earl’s great 
estates of Wingate and Whipham Market, though not of the peerages which 
had been conferred on the earl and his father. 

Lord Ringwood had, living with him, two nieces, daughters of his late 
brother Colonel Philip Ringwood, who fell in the Peninsular War. Of 
these ladies, the youngest, Louisa, was his lordship’s favourite; and though 
both the ladies had considerable fortunes of their own, it was supposed 
their uncle would further provide for them, especially as he was on no 
very good terms with his cousin, Sir John of the Shaw, who took the Whig 
side in politics, whilst his lordship was a chief of the Tory party. 

Of these two nieces, the eldest, Maria, never any great favourite with her 
uncle, married, 1824, Talbot Twysden, Esq., a Commissioner of Powder and 
Pomatum Tax; but the youngest, Louisa, incurred my lord's most serious 
anger by eloping with George Brant Firmin, Esq., M.D., a young gentle- 
man of Cambridge University, who had been with Lord Cingbars when 
he died at Naples, and had brought home his body to Wingate Castle. 

The quarrel with the youngest niece, and the indifference with which 
he generally regarded the elder (whom his lordship was in the habit 
of calling an old schemer), occasioned gf first a little rapprochement 
between Lord Ringwood and his heir, Sig John of Appleshaw; but both 
gentlemen were very firm, not to say gbstinate, in their natures. They 
had a quarrel with respect to the cutting off of a small entailed pro- 
perty, of which the earl wished to dispose; and they parted with much 
rancour and bad language on his lordship’s part, who wag an especially 
free-spoken nobleman, and apt to call 4 spade a spade, as the saying is. 

After this difference, and to spite his heir, it was supposed that the 
Earl of Ringwood would marry. He yas little more than seventy years 
of age, and had once been of a very robust gonstitution. And though 
his temper was violent and his person not at all agreeable (for even in 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s picture his countenance is very ill-favoured), 
there is little doubt he could have found a wife for the asking among the 
young beauties of his own county, or the fairest of May Fair. 

But he was a cynical nobleman, and perhaps morbidly conscious of 
his own ungainly appearance. “ Of course, I can buy a wife” (his lord- 
ship would say). ‘Do you suppose people won’t sell their daughters to 
aman of my rank and means? Now look at me, my good sir, and say 
whether any woman alive could fall in love with me? I have been 
married, and once was enough. I hate ugly women, and your virtuous 
women, who tremble and cry in private, and preach at a man, bore me. 
Sir John Ringwood of Appleshaw is an ass, and I hate him; but I don’t 
hate him enough to make myself miserable for the rest of my days, in 
order to spite him. When I drop, I drop. Do you suppose I care what 
comes after me?” And with much sardonical humour this old lord 
used to play off one good dowager after another who would bring her 
girl in his way. He would send pearls to Emily, diamonds to Fanny, 
opera-boxes to lively Kate, books of devotion to pious Selinda, and, at 
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the season’s end, drive back to his lonely great castle in the west. They 
were all the same, such was his lordship’s opinion. I fear, a wicked and 
corrupt old gentleman, my dears. But ah, would not a woman submit to 
some sacrifices to reclaim that unhappy man; to lead that gifted but lost 
being into the ways of right; to convert to a belief in woman’s purity 
that erring soul? They tried him with high-church altar-cloths for his 
chapel at Wingate; they tried him with low-church tracts ; they danced 
before him; they jumped fences on horseback; they wore bandeaux or 
ringlets, according as his taste dictated; they were always at home when 
he called, and poor you and I were gruflly told they were engaged; they 
gushed in gratitude over his bouquets; they sang for him, and their 
mothers, concealing their sobs, murmured, ‘‘ What an angel that Cecilia of 
mine is!” Every variety of delicious chaff they flung to ‘that old bird. 
But he was uncaught at the end of the season: he winged his way back 
to his western hills. And if you dared to say that Mrs. Netley had tried 
to take him, or Lady Trapboys had set a snare for him, you know you 
were a wicked, gross calumniator, and notorious everywhere for your dull 
and vulgar abuse of women. 

Now, in the year 1830, it happened that this great nobleman was 
seized with a fit of the gout, which had very nearly consigned his estates 
to his kinsman the Baronet of Appleshaw. A revolution took place in a 
neighbouring State. An illustrious reigning family was expelled from its 
country, and projects of reform (which would pretty certainly end in 
revolution) were rife in ours. The events in France, and those pending at 
home, so agitated Lord Ringwood’s mind, that he was attacked by one of 
the severest fits of gout under which he ever suffered. His shrieks, as 
he was brought out of his yacht at Ryde to a house taken for him in the 
town, were dreadful; his language to all persons about him was frightfully 
expressive, as Lady Quamley and her daughter, who had sailed with him 
several times, can vouch. An ill return that rude old man made for all their 
kindness and attention to him. They had danced on board his yacht; 
they had dined on board his yacht; they had been out sailing with him, 
and cheerfully braved the inconveniences of the deep in his company. 
And when they ran to the side of his chair—as what would they not do 
to soothe an old gentleman in illness and distress ?—when they ran up to 
his chair as it was wheeled along the pier, he called mother and daughter 
by the most vulgar and opprobrious names, and roared out to them to go 
to a place which I certainly shall not more particularly mention. 

Now it happened, at this period, that Dr. and Mrs. Firmin were at 
Ryde with their little boy, then some three years of age. ‘The doctor was 
already taking his place as one of the most fashionable physicians then in 
London, and had begun to be celebrated for the treatment of this especial 
malady. (Firmin on Gout and Rheumatism was, you remember, dedicated 
to his Majesty George IV.) Lord Ringwood’s valet bethought him of 
calling the doctor in, and mentioned how he was present in the town. 
Now Lord Ringwood was a nobleman who never would allow his angry 
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feelings to stand in the way of his present comforts or ease. He instantly 
desired Mr. Firmin’s attendance, and submitted to his treatment; a part 
of which was a hauteur to the full as great as that which the sick man 
exhibited. Firmin’s appearance was so tall and grand, that he looked 
vastly more noble than a great many noblemen. Six feet, a high manner, 
a polished forehead, a flashing eye, a snowy shirt-frill, a rolling velvet 
collar, a beautiful hand appearing under a velvet cuff—all these advan- 
tages he possessed and used. He did not make the slightest allusion to 
bygones, but treated his patient with a perfect courtesy and an impene- 
trable self-possession. 

This defiant and darkling politeness did not always displease the old 
man. He was so accustomed to slavish compliance and eager obedience 
from all people round about him, that he sometimes wearied of their 
servility, and relished a little independence. Was it from calculation, or 
because he was a man of high spirit, that Firmin determined to maintain an 
independent course with his lordship? From the first day of their meeting 
he never departed from it, and had the satisfaction of meeting with only civil 
behaviour from his noble relative and patient, who was notorious for his 
rudeness and brutality to almost every person who came in his way. 

From hints which his lordship gave in conversation, he showed the 
doctor that he was acquainted with some particulars of the latter’s early 
career. It had been wild and stormy. Firmin had incurred debts; 
had quarrelled with his father; had left the university and gone abroad ; 
had lived in a wild society, which used dice and cards every night, and 
pistols sometimes in the morning; and had shown a fearful dexterity in 
the use of the latter instrument, which he employed against the person of 
a famous Italian adventurer, who fell under his hand at Naples. When 
this century was five-and-twenty years younger, the crack of the pistol- 
shot might still occasionally be heard in the suburbs of London in the 
very early morning; and the dice-box went round in many a haunt of 
pleasure. The knights of the Four Kings travelled from capital to capital, 
and engaged each other, or made prey of the ynwary. Now, the times 
are changed. The cards are coffined in their boxes. Only sous-offciers, 
brawling in their provincial cafés over their dominos, fight duels. 
“Ah, dear me,” I heard a veteran punter sigh the other day, at Bays’s, 
“isn’t it a melancholy thing to think, that if I wanted to amuse myself 
with a fifty-pound note, I don’t know the place in London where I could go 
and lose it?” And he fondly recounted the names of twenty places where 
he could have cheerfully staked and lost his money in his young time. 

After a somewhat prolonged absence abroad, Mr. Firmin came back to 
this country, was permitted to return to the university, and left it with 
the degree of Bachelor of Medicine. We have told how he ran away with 
Lord Ringwood’s niece, and incurred the anger of that nobleman. Beyond 
abuse and anger his lordship was powerless. The young lady was free to 
marry whom she liked, and her uncle to disown or receive him; and 
accordingly she was, as we have seen, disowned by his lordship, until he 
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found it convenient to forgive her. What were Lord Ringwood’s intentions 
regarding his property, what were his accumulations, and who his heirs 
would be, no one knew. Meanwhile, of course, there were those who felt 
a very great interest on the point. Mrs. Twysden and her husband and 
children were hungry and poor. If uncle Ringwood had money to leave, 
it would be very welcome to those three darlings, whose father had not a 
great income like Dr. Firmin. Philip was a dear, good, frank, amiable, 
wild fellow, and they all loved him. But he had his faults—that could 
not be concealed—and so poor Phil’s faults were pretty constantly can- 
vassed before uncle Ringwood, by dear relatives who knew them only too 
well. The dear relatives! How kind they are! I don’t think Phil’s aunt 
abused him to my lord. That quiet woman calmly and gently put 
forward the claims of her own darlings, and affectionately dilated on the 
young man’s present prosperity, and magnificent future prospects. The 
interest of thirty thousand pounds now, and the inheritance of his father’s 
great accumulations! What young man could want for more? Perhaps 
he had too much already. Perhaps he was too rich to work. The sly old 
peer acquiesced in his niece’s statements, and perfectly understood the 
point towards which they tended. “A thousand a-year! What's a 
thousand a-year,” growled the old lord. ‘Not enough to make a gentle- 
man, more tian enough to make a fellow idle.” 

“Ah, indeed, it was but a small income,” sighed Mrs. Twysden. 
“With a large house, a good establishment, and Mr. Twysden’s salary 
from his office—it was but a pittance.” 

“Pittance! Starvation,” growls my lord, with his usual frankness. 
“Don’t I know what housekeeping costs; and see how you screw? 
Butlers and footmen, carriages and job-horses, rent and dinners—though 
yours, Maria, are not famous.” 

‘“‘ Very bad—I know they are very bad,” says the contrite lady, “I 
wish we could afford any better.” 

“ Afford any better? Of course you can’t. You are the crockery 
pots, and you swim down-stream with the brass pots. I saw Twysden the 
other day walking down St. James’s Street with Rhodes—that tall fellow.” 
(Here my lord laughed, and showed many fangs, the exhibition of which 
gave a peculiarly fierce air to his lordship when in good-humour.) “If 
Twysden walks with a big fellow, he always tries to keep step with him. 
You know that.” Poor Maria naturally knew her husband’s peculiarities ; 
but she did not say that she had no need to be reminded of them. 

“‘ He was so blown he could hardly speak,” continued uncle Ringwood ; 
“but he would stretch his little legs, and try and keep up. He has a 
little body, Je cher mari, but a good pluck. Those little fellows often 
have. I’ve seen him half dead out shooting, and plunging over the 
ploughed fields after fellows with twice his stride. Why don’t men sink 
in the world, I want to know? Instead of a fine house, and a parcel of 
idle servants, why don’t you have a maid and a leg of mutton, Maria? 
You go half crazy in trying to make both ends meet. You know you do, 
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It keeps you awake of nights; J know that very well. You've got a 
house fit for people with four times your money. I lend you my cook and 
so forth; but I can’t come and dine with you unless I send the wine in. 
Why don’t you have a pot of porter, and a joint, or some tripe ?—tripe’s 
a famous good thing. The miseries which people entail on themselves in 
trying to live beyond their means are perfectly ridiculous, by George ! 
Look at that fellow who opened the door to me; he’s as tall as one of my 
own men. Go and live in a quiet little street in Belgravia somewhere, 
and have a neat little maid. Nobody will think a penny the worse of 
you—and you will be just as well off as if you lived here with an extra 
couple of thousand a year. The advice lam giving you is worth half 
that, every shilling of it.” 

“It is very good advice ; but I think, sir, I should prefer the thousand 
pounds,” said the lady. 

“Of course you would. That is the consequence of your false posi- 
tion. One of the good points about that doctor is, that he is as proud as 
Lucifer, and so is his boy. They are not always hungering after money. 
They keep their independence ; though he'll have his own too, the fellow 
will. Why, when I first called him in, I thought, as he was a relation, 
he’d doctor me for nothing; but he wouldn't. He would have his fee, 
by George! and wouldn’t come without it. Confounded independent 
fellow Firmin is. And so is the young one.” 

But when Twysden and his son (perhaps inspirited by Mrs. Twysden) 
tried once or twice to be independent in the presence of this lion, he roared, 
and he rushed at them, and he rent them, so that they fled from him how]- 
ing. And this reminds me of an old story I have heard—quite an old, old 
story, such as kind old fellows at clubs love to remember—of my 
lord, when he was only Lord Cingqbars, insulting a half-pay lieutenant, 
in his own country, who horsewhipped his lordship in the most private 
and ferocious manner. It was said Lord Cinqbars had had a rencontre 
with poachers ; but it was my lord who was poaching and the lieu- 
tenant who was defending his own dovyecot. I do not say that this 
was a model nobleman; but that, when his own passions or interests did 
not mislead him, he was a nobleman of very considerable acuteness, 
humour, and good sense; and could give quite good advice on occasion. 
If men would kneel down and kiss his boots, well and good. There was 
the blacking, and you were welcome to embrace toe and heel. But those 
who would not, were free to leave the operation alone. The Pope himself 
does not demand the ceremony from Protestants; and if they object to 
the slipper, no one thinks of forcing it into their mouths. Phil and his 
father probably declined to tremble before the old man, not because they 
knew he was a bully who might be put down, but because they were men 
of spirit, who cared not whether a man was bully or no. 

I have told you I like Philip Firmin, though it must be confessed that 
the young fellow had many faults, and that his career, especially his early 
career, was by no means exemplary. Have I ever excused his conduct to 
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his futher, or said a word in apology of his brief and inglorious university 
career? I acknowledge his shortcomings with that candour which my 
friends exhibit in speaking of mine. Who does not see a friend's weak- 
nesses, and is so blind that he cannot perceive that enormous beam in his 
neighbour’s eye? Only a woman or two, from time to time. And even 
they are undeceived some day. A man of the world, I write about my 
friends as mundane fellow-creatures. Do you suppose there are many 
angels here? I say again, perhaps a woman or two. But as for you and 
me, my good sir, are there any signs of wings sprouting from our shoulder- 
blades? Be quiet. Don’t pursue your snarling, cynical remarks, but go 
on with your story. 

As you go through life, stumbling, and slipping, and staggering to 
your feet again, ruefully aware of your own wretched weakness, and pray- 
ing, with a contrite heart let us trust, that you may not be led into 
temptation, have you not often looked at other fellow-sinners, and 
speculated with an awful interest on their career? Some there are on 
whom, quite in their early lives, dark Ahrimanes has seemed to lay his dread 
mark: children, yet corrupt, and wicked of tongue; tender of age, yet 
cruel; who should be truth-telling and generous yet (they were at their 
mothers’ bosoms yesterday), but are false and cold and greedy before their 
time. Infants almost, they practise the art and selfishness of old men. 
Behind their candid faces are wiles and wickedness, and a hideous pre- 
cocity of artifice. I can recal such, and in the vista of far-off, unforgotten 
boyhood, can see marching that sad little procession of enfans perdus. 
May they be saved, pray Heaven! Then there is the doubtful class, those 
who are still on trial; those who fall and rise again; those who are often 
worsted in life’s battle; beaten down, wounded, imprisoned; but escape and 
conquer sometimes. And then there is the happy class about whom there 
seems no doubt at all: the spotless and white-robed ones, to whom virtue 
is easy; in whose pure bosoms faith nestles, and cold doubt finds no 
entrance; who are children, and good; young men, and good; husbands 
and fathers, and yet good. Why could the captain of our school write his 
Greek Iambics without an effort, and without an error? Others of us 
blistered the page with unavailing tears and blots, and might toil ever so 
and come in lag last at the bottom of the form. Our ftiend Philip belongs 
to the middle class, in which you and I probably are, my dear sir—not 
yet, I hope, irredeemably consigned to that awful third class, whereof 
mention has been made. 

But, being homo, and liable to err, there is no doubt Mr. Philip exer- 
cised his privilege, and there was even no little fear at one time that he 
should overdraw his account. He went from school to the university, 
and there distinguished himself certainly, but in a way in which very 
few parents would choose that their sons should excel. That he should 
hunt, that he should give parties, that he should pull a good oar in 
one of the best boats on the river, that he should speak at the Union— 
all these were very well, But why should he speak such awful radicalism 
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and republicanism—he with noble blood in his veins, and the son of a parent 
whose interest at least it was to keep well with people of high station? 

“Why, Pendennis,” said Dr. Firmin to me with tears in his eyes, 
and much genuine grief exhibited on his handsome pale face— why 
should it be said that Philip Firmin—both of whose grandfathers fought 
nobly for their king—should be forgetting the principles of his family, 
and—and, I haven’t words to tell you how deeply he disappoints me. 
Why, I actually heard of him at that horrible Union advocating the death 
of Charles the First ! I was wild enough myself when I was at the uni- 
versity, but I was a gentleman.” 

“ Boys, sir, are boys,” I urged. ‘ They will advocate anything for an 
argument; and Philip would have taken the other side quite as readily.” 

“Lord Axminster and Lord St. Dennis told me of it at the club. I 
can tell you it has made a most painful impression,” cried the father. 
“That my son should be a radical and a republican, is a cruel thought for 
a father ; and I, who had hoped for Lord Ringwood’s borough for him— 
who had hoped—who had hoped very much better things for him and 
from him. He is not a comfort to me. You saw how he treated me one 
night? A man might live on different terms, I think, with his only 
son!” And with a breaking voice, a pallid check, and a real grief at 
his heart, the unhappy physician moved away. 

How had the doctor bred his son, that the young man should be thus 
unruly? Was the revolt the boy’s fault, or the father’s? Dr. Firmin’s 
horror seemed to be because his noble friends were horrified by Phil’s 
radical doctrine. At that time of my life, being young and very green, 
I had a little mischievous pleasure in infuriating Squaretoes, and causing 
him to pronounce that I was ‘(a dangerous man.” Now, I am ready to 
say that Nero was a monarch with many elegant accomplishments, and 
considerable natural amiability of disposition. I praise and admire 
success wherever I meet it. I make allowance for faults and short- 
comings, especially in my superiors; and feel that, did we know all, we 
should judge them very differently. People don’t believe me, perhaps, 
quite so much as formerly. But I don’t offend: I trust I don’t offend. 
Have I said anything painful? Plague on my blunders! I recal the 
expression. I regfet it. I contradict it flat. 

As I am ready to find excuses for everybody, let poor Philip come in 
for the benefit of this mild amnesty; and if he vexed his father, as he 
certainly did, let us trust—let us be thankfully sure—he was not so black 
as the old gentleman depicted him. Nay, if I have painted the Old 
Gentleman himself as rather black, who knows but that this was an error, 
not of his complexion, but of my vision? Phil was unruly because he 
was bold, and wild, and young. His father was hurt, naturally hurt, 
because of the boy’s extravagances and follies. They will come together 
again, as father and son should. These little differences of temper will 
be smoothed and equalized anon. The boy has led a wild life. He has 
been obliged to leave college. He has given his father hours of anxiety 
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and nights of painful watching. But stay, father, what of you? Have 
you shown to the boy the practice of confidence, the example of love and 
honour? Did you accustom him to virtue, and teach truth to the child 
at your knee? “Honour your father and mother.” Amen. May his 
days be long who fulfils the command: but implied, though unwritten on 
the table, is there not the order, “Honour your son and daughter?” 
Pray Heaven that we, whose days are already not few in the land, may 
keep this ordinance too. 

What had made Philip wild, extravagant, and insubordinate? Cured 
of that illness in which we saw him, he rose up, and from school went his 
way to the university, and there entered on a life such as wild young men 
will lead. From that day of illness his manner towards his father changed, 
and regarding the change the elder Firmin scemed afraid to question 
his son. He used the house as if his own, came and absented himself 
at will, ruled the servants, and was spoilt by them; spent the income 
which was settled on his mother and her children, and gave of it liberally 
to poor acquaintances. To the remonstrances of old friends he replied 
that he had a right to do as he chose with his own; that other men who 
were poor might work, but that he had enough to live on, without grind- 
ing over classics and mathematics. He was implicated in more rows than 
one; his tutors saw him not, but he and the proctors became a great deal 
too well acquainted. If I were to give a history of Mr. Philip Firmin at 
the university, it would be the story of an Idle Apprentice, of whom his 
pastors and masters were justified in prophesying evil. He was seen on 
lawless London excursions, when his father and tutor supposed him unwell 
in his rooms in college. He made acquaintance with jolly companions, 
with whom his father grieved that he should be intimate. He cut the 
astonished uncle Twysden in London street, and blandly told him that 
he must be mistaken—he one Frenchman, he no speak English. He 
stared the master of his own college out of countenance, dashed back to 
college with a Turpin-like celerity, and was in rooms with a ready proved 
alibi when inquiries were made. I am afraid there is no doubt that Phil 
screwed up his tutor’s door; Mr. Okes discovered him in the fact. He 
had to go down, the young prodigal. I wish I could say he was repentant. 
But he appeared before his father with the utmost nonchalance; said that 
he was doing no good at the university, and should be much better away, 
and then went abroad on a dashing tour to France and Italy, whither it 
is by nod means our business to follow him. Something had poisoned the 
generous blood. The once kindly, honest lad was wild and reckless. He 
had money in sufficiency, his own horses and equipage, and free quarters 
in his father’s house. But father and son scarce met, and seldom took a 
meal together. ‘I know his haunts, but I don’t know his friends, Pen- 
dennis,” the elder man said. ‘I don’t think they are vicious, so much 
as low. I do not charge him with vice, mind you; but with idleness, and 
a fatal love of low company, and a frantic, suicidal determination to fling his 
chances in life away. Ah, think where he might be, and where he is!” 
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Where he was? Do not be alarmed. Philip was only idling. Philip 
might have been much more industriously, more profitably, and a great 
deal more wickedly employed. What is now called Bohemia had no 
name in Philip’s young days, though many of us knew the country very 
well, A pleasant land, not fenced with drab stucco, like Tyburnia or 
Belgravia; not guarded by a huge standing army of footmen; not echoing 
with noble chariots ; not replete with polite chintz drawing-rooms and 
neat tea-tables; a land over which hangs an endless fog, occasioned by 
much tobacco; a land of chambers, billiard-rooms, supper-rooms, oysters ; 
a land of song; a land where soda-water flows freely in the morning; a 
land of tin-dish covers from taverns, and frothing porter; a land of lotos- 
eating (with lots of cayenne pepper), of pulls on the river, of delicious 
reading of novels, magazines, and saunterings in many studios; a land 
where men call each other by their Christian names; where most are 
poor, where almost all are young, and where if a few oldsters do enter, 
it is because they have preserved more tenderly and carefully than other 
folks their youthful spirits, and the delightful capacity to be idle. I have 
lost my way to Bohemia now, but it is certain that Prague is the most 
picturesque city in the world. 

Having long lived there, and indeed only lately quitted the Bohemian 
land at the time whereof I am writing, I could not quite participate in 
Dr. Firmin’s indignation at his son persisting in his bad courses and wild 
associates. When Firmin had been wild himself, he had fought, intrigued, 
and gambled in good company. Phil chose his friends amongst a banditti 
never heard of in fashionable quarters. Perhaps he liked to play the 
prince in the midst of these associates, and was not averse to the flattery 
which a full purse brought him among men most of whose pockets had a 
meagre lining. He had not emigrated to Bohemia, and settled there 
altogether. At school and in his brief university career he had made 
some friends who lived in the world, and with whom he was still familiar. 
“These come and knock at my front door, my father’s door,” he would 
say, with one of his old laughs; “ the Bandits, who have the signal, enter 
only by the dissecting-room. I know which are the most honest, and that 
it is not always the poor Freebooters who best deserve to be hanged.” 

Like many a young gentleman who has no intention of pursuing legal 
studies seriously, Philip entered at an inn of court, and kept his terms 
duly, though he vowed that his conscience would not allow him to 
practise (Iam not defending the opinions of this squeamish moralist— 
only stating them). His acquaintance here lay amongst the Temple 
Bohemians. He had part of a set of chambers in Parchment Buildings, 
to be sure, and you might read on a door, “ Mr. Cassidy, Mr. P. Firmin, 
Mr. Vanjohn ;” but were these gentlemen likely to advance Philip in 
life? Cassidy was a newspaper reporter, and young Vanjohn a betting 
man who was always attending races. Dr. Firmin had a horror of news- 
paper men, and considered they belonged to the dangerous classes, and 
treated them with a distant affability: 
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“Look at the governor, Pen.,” Philip would say fo the present 
chronicler. ‘He always watches you with a secret suspicion, and has 
never got over his wonder at your being a gentleman. I like him when 
he does the Lord Chatham business, and condescends towards you, and 
gives you his hand to kiss. He considers he is your better, don’t you 
see? Oh, he is a paragon of a pére noble, the governor is! and I ought 
to be a young Sir Charles Grandison.” And the young scapegrace would 
imitate his father’s smile, and the doctor’s manner of laying his hand to 
his breast and putting out his neat right leg, all of which movements or 
postures were, I own, rather pompous and affected. 

Whatever the paternal faults were, you will say that Philip was not 
the man to criticize them; nor in this matter shall I attempt to defend 
him. My wife has a little pensioner whom she found wandering in the 
street, and singing a little artless song. The child could not speak yet 
—only warble its little song; and had thus strayed away from home, and 
never once knew of her danger. We kept her for a while, until the 
police found her parents. Our servants bathed her, and dressed her, and 
sent her home in such neat clothes as the poor little wretch had never 
seen until fortune sent her in the way of those good-natured folks. She 
pays them frequent visits. When she goes away from us, she is always 
neat and clean; when she comes to us, she is in rags and dirty. A 
wicked little slattern! And, pray, whose duty is it to keep her clean? 
and has not the parent in this case forgotten to honour her daughter ? 
Suppose there is some reason which prevents Philip from loving his father 
—that the doctor has neglected to cleanse the boy’s heart, and by care- 
lessness and indifference has sent him erring into the world. If so, woe 
be to that doctor! If I take my little son to the tavern to dinner, shall 
I not assuredly pay? If I suffer him in tender youth to go astray, and 
harm comes to him, whose is the fault ? 

Perhaps the very outrages and irregularities of which Phil’s father 
complained, were in some degree occasioned by the elder’s own faults. 
He was so laboriously obsequious to great men, that the son in a rage 
defied and avoided them. He was so grave, so polite, so complimentary, 
so artificial, that Phil, in revolt at such hypocrisy, chose to be frank, 
cynical, and familiar. The grave old bigwigs whom the doctor loved to 
assemble, bland and solemn men of the ancient school, who dined solemnly 
with each other at their solemn old houses—such men as old Lord Botley, 
Baron. Bumpsher, Cricklade (who published Travels in Asia Minor, 
4to, 1804), the Bishop of St. Bees, and the like—wagged their old heads 
sadly when they collogued in clubs, and talked of poor Firmin’s scape- 
grace of ason. He would come to no good; he was giving his good 
father much pain; he had been in all sorts of rows and disturbances at 
the university, and the Master of Boniface reported most unfavourably of 
him. And at the solemn dinners in Old Parr Street—the admirable, 
costly, silent dinners—he treated these old gentlemen with a familiarity 
which caused the old heads to shake with surprise and choking indig- 
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nation. Lord Botley and Baron Bumpsher had proposed and seconded 
Firmin’s boy at the Megatherium club. The pallid old boys toddled 
away in alarm when he made his appearance there. He brought a smell 
of tobacco-smoke with him. He was capable of smoking in the drawing- 
room itself. They trembled before Philip, who, for his part, used to relish 
their senile anger; and loved, as he called it, to tie all their pigtails together. 

In no place was Philip seen or heard to so little advantage as in his 
father’s house. ‘TI feel like a humbug myself amongst those old hum- 
bugs,” he would say to me. “ Their old jokes, and their old compliments, 
and their virtuous old conversation sicken me. Are all old men humbugs, 
I wonder?” It is not pleasant to hear misanthropy from young lips, and 
to find eyes that are scarce twenty years old already looking out with 
distrust on the world. 

In other houses than his own I am bound to say Philip was much_ 
mote amiable, and he carried with him a splendour of gaiety and cheer- 
fulness which brotight sunshine and welcome into many a room which he 
frequented. I have said that many of his companions were artists and 
journalists, and their clubs and haunts were kis own. Ridley the Acade- 
mician had Mrs. Brandon’s rooms in Thornhaugh Street, and Philip was 
often in J. J.’s studio, or in the widow’s little room below. Hehad a vety 
great tenderness and affection for her; her presence seemed to purify 
him ; and in her company the boisterous, reckless young man was 
invariably gentle and respectful. Her eyes used to fill with tears when 
she spoke about him; and when he was present, followed and watched 
him with sweet motherly devotion. It was pleasant to see him at her 
honicly little fireside, and hear his jokes and prattle, with a fatuous old 
father, who was one of Mrs. Brandon’s lodgers. Philip would play cribbage 
for hours with this old man, frisk about him with a hundred harmless 
jokes, and walk out by his invalid chair, when the old captain went to sun 
himself in the New Road. He was an idle fellow, Philip, that’s the truth. 
Ife had an agreeable perseverance in doing nothing, and would pass half 
a day in perfect contentment over his pipe, watching Ridley at his easel. 
J.J. painted that charming head of Philip, which hangs in Mrs. Brandon’s 
little room—with the fair hair, the tawny beard and whiskers, and the 
bold blue eyes. 

Phil had a certain after-supper song of “ Garryowen na Gloria,” 

which it did you good to hear, and which, when sung at his full pitch, 
you might hear for a mile round. One night I had been to dine in 
tussell Square, and was brought home in his carriage by Dr. Firmin, 
who was of the party. As we came through Soho, the windows of a 
certain club-room called the “Haunt” were open, and we could hear 
Philip's song booming through the night, and especially a certain wild 
Trish war-whoop with which it concluded, amidst universal applause and 
enthusiastic battering of glasses. 

The poor father sank back in the carriage as though a blow had struck 
him. “Do you hear his voice?” he greaned out. “Those are his 
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haunts. My son, who might go anywhere, prefers to be captain in a 
pothouse, and sing songs in a taproom !” 

I tried to make the best of the case. I knew there was no harm in 
the place ; that clever men of considerable note frequented it. But the 
wounded father was not to be consoled by such commonplaces ; and a deep 
and natural grief oppressed him, in consequence of the faults of his son. 

What ensued by no means surprised me. Among Dr. Firmin’s patients 
was a maiden lady of suitable age and large fortune, who looked upon the 
accomplished doctor with favourable eyes. That he should take a com- 
panion to cheer him in his solitude was natural enough, and all his 
friends concurred in thinking that he should marry. Lvery one had 
cognizance of the quict little courtship, except the doctor’s son, between 
whom and his father there were only too many secrets. 

Some man in a club asked Philip whether he should condole with 
him or congratulate him on his father’s approaching marriage? Ilis 
what? The younger Firmin exhibited the greatest surprise and agitation 
on hearing of this match. He ran home: he awaited his father’s return. 
When Dr. Firmin came hoge and betook himself to his study, Philip 
confronted him there. ‘ This must be a lic, sir, which I have heard to- 
day,” the young man said, fiercely. 

“A lie! what lie, Philip?” asked the father. They were both very 
resolute and courageous men. 

“That you are going to marry Miss Benson.” 

“Do you make my house so happy, that I don’t need any other 
companion ?” asked the father. 

“ That’s not the question,” said Philip, hotly. ‘“ You can’t and mustn’t 
marry that lady, sir.” 

“ And why not, sir?” 

“ Because in the eyes of God and heaven you are married already, 
sir. And I swear I will tell Miss Benson the story to-morrow, if you 
persist in your plan.” 

‘So you know that story ?” groaned the father. 

“Yes. God forgive you,” said the son. 

“Tt was a fault of my youth that has been bitterly repented.” 

“ A fault !—a crime!” said Philip. 

“ Enough, sir! Whatever my fault, it is not for you to charge me 
with it.” 

“Tf you won’t guard your own honour, I must. I shall go to Miss 
Benson now.” 

“If you go out of this house, you don’t pretend to return to it?” 

“Be it so. Let us settle our accounts, and part, sir.” 

“ Philip, Philip! you break my heart,” cried the father. 

“You don’t suppose mine is very light, sir?” said the son. 

Philip never had Miss Benson for a mother-in-law. But father and 
son loved cach other no better after their dispute. 
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“DHwe olim meminisse juvadit,” 


Or pictures hath my soul good store, 
Skilled mistress of encaustic art ; 
Insatiate, ever gathering more 
In the full chamber of the heart. 


And tenderly, in after days, 

The faint and fading lines are scanned, 
Memorials of oft-trodden ways, 

Dim sketches of a travelled land. 


Then, as she turns them o’er and o’cr, 
On some she casts a lingering eye, 

Treads and re-treads the dusty floor, 
Would fain, yet cannot, lay them by. 


That ivied gable why regard? 
That sloping meadow, fringed with wood? 
That oaken table hacked and scarred, 
Japanned by many an inky flood? 


Beneath that roof the boy has slept; 
Full oft in that green field has played; 

O’er that old table laughed and wept, 
Learnt many a line beneath that shade. 


As one who in a long ascent 
Looks back the misty vale to scan, 
Trace I those scenes, all dimly blent, 
The paths I trod ere toil began. 


The hill, where many a summer’s day 
To watch the game our mssier stood; 

Below, the merry group at play, 
Above, the overhanging wood. 


The long, low boat-house on the shore 
Of lazy, shadow-loving Wear, 

Now lashed to spray by labouring oar, 
Now startled by the schoolboy’s cheer. 
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The mill, unvexed by clacking wheel, 
Long given to silent, mouldering ease; 
Whose waters, idly pent, reveal 
The bole and branch of stately trees. 


Three flood-stained arches of a bridge 
Suspended high ’twixt leafy bowers: 
The reflex of a shadowy ridge, 
O’ertopped by crumbling Norman towers. 


IIard by that solemn house of God 
The turf ‘neath which our master lies ; 
Turf which in sport we lightly trod, 
Life’s chances hidden from our eycs. 


There let me stand and look my last, 
As once, dear master, at thy side 

I stood, and burying all the past, 
Strove hard in joy my grief to hide. 


Nor I alone; for in that place 
Where thou hadst taught to love and fear, 
Was gathered many a sorrowing face, 
Iepressed was many a rising tear. 


We brought a gift; but thou didst prize 
The love that made each bosom swell— 

Love, beaming forth from honest eyes, 
Love, striving with the word “ farewell!” 


Love, that on thee and thine attends, 
Locked in the silent breasts of men 
Who for thy sake, O best of friends! 
Would live their boyhood o’er again. 
RK. A. 2. 
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Ghe Warrioy and Za Gloire, 
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Wuen France launched La Gloire, she challenged England—challenged 
her, not to fight, but to fit herself for fighting on new terms. The Warrior 
is England’s reply. The British public are probably anxious to learn 
whether we have replied worthily or not. The following statement will 
enable our readers to judge for themselves. 

When the Warrior was designed, La Gloire was not afloat. All that 
was then known of her in England (and we have learnt but little more 
of her since) amounted to this: that she was a timber-built ship, very 
much resembling one of our line-of-battle ships cut down, and cased from 
end to end with iron plates 4} inches thick; that she was 252 feet 6 inches 
long (between the perpendiculars), 55 feet broad, and 27 feet 6 inches 
deep below the water-line; that her ports were to be 8 feet 6 inches 
apart, and from 5 to 6 feet above the water; that she was to be lightly 
rigged, and to possess. but small sail-power; that her engines were to be 
of 900 (nominal) horse-power ; that her estimated speed was about 11 knots 
per hour; and that she was to carry 34 guns on her main-deck, each 
firing 54-lb. shot, and two shell guns forward. The problem which 
the naval architects of this country were called upon to solve was this: 
what kind of vessel will best enable our seamen to contend successfully 
against La Gloire and similar ships? 

Before this problem came practically under the consideration of the 
naval architects at Whitehall, Mr. Scott Russell, the designer and builder 
of the Great Eastern, had, it appears, submitted to the Controller of the 
Navy designs for an iron-plated ship of war, in which was adopted a novel 
and ingenious device—that of defending only the central portion of the 
ship with armour, leaving her extremities free from its encumbrance. 
Early in 1859, the Board of Admiralty, over which Sir John Pakington 
so vigorously presided, determined to reply without further delay to the 
challenge given by the Emperor of the French, and accordingly invited 
the private shipbuilders of the country and the master shipwrights 
of her Majesty’s dockyards to furnish designs for a suitable war- 
ship. It was stipulated that she should be protected, or partially pro- 
tected, by 43-inch iron plates; that space should be afforded for the 
necessary complement of men, and provisions for four months; and that 
a speed of about 14 knots an hour should be attained. The designers were 
left free to choose whatever dimensions of ship and power of engines they 
preferred. It was not intended by the Admiralty, we believe, that the 
naval architects employed under Sir Baldwin Walker, the Controller of 
the Navy, should prepare an official design on this occasion; but these 
gentlemen, unwilling, we presume, to be excluded from a professional 
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competition for a great national object, resolved to submit a design in a 
voluntary way, and constructed one accordingly, embodying in it the 
device previously referred to, and completing it before any other plans 
were received by the Admiralty. No less than fifteen such plans were 
afterwards submitted to the board, and it was then found that the design 
of the Whitehall naval architects was characterized by the singular and 
favourable fact that her dimensions and horse-power were neither nearly 
so great as those proposed by some designers, nor nearly so small as 
those proposed by others. These gentlemen had, in fact, designed a ship 
of mean power and Proportions ; and the Admiralty at once adopted 
their vessel. This i is the brief history of the origin of the Warrior. 
It may serve to show that some of the work done for the Admiralty 


is not paid for extravagantly, if we say that neither the authors of 


the unaccepted designs, nor those of the design which was accepted, 
ever received any ipecal compensation for their labours in this anxious 
competition. 

From the fact that Sir John Pakington and his colleagues insisted 
upon a speed of 1¢ knots an hour, and the power of carrying provisions 
for four months, it is manifest that they resolved to oppose to La Gloire 
a real sea-going ip ‘of war: not a mere floating battery, nor a craft 
that would have to k ep the land in sight, but a ship whicl{ should be fit 
to take the open sea, ‘and, if need be, to bear the flag of old England 
once more to the enemy’s coasts. They clearly were detecmined, if not 
to reassert our old supremacy upon the ocean, at least to “— supre- 
macy being asserted by others. To this end, a high speed, and the 
power of Feeping the sea for months together, were absolute! y essential. 
This rendered several specific qualities necessary. For example, a sca- 
going ship must be furnished with masts and sails of sufficient dimensicns 
to keep her perfect] y “Manageable and seaworthy in all weathers, under 
sail alone. No stcamship of war can carry sufficient coals to keep her 
under full steam for 3 more than a few days, and, consequently, ncither 
the blockade of an enemy ’s port, nor the pursuit of a hostile fleet— 
operations from w, sich the British navy has never shrunk hitherto—can 
be performed by ships without large sail-power. It was necessary, again, 
to place the Say of such a ship at a considerable height seve. the 
water—not less tha feet, say; for a vessel whose battery is nearcr 
the water, has to ose er ports and silence her guns at the first approach 
of rough weather, a and 3 is altogether incapable at such a time of defending 
herself efficiently opel a ship that has the advantage of her in this 
respect. 

In all these features the Warrior is, beyond question, superior to 
La Gloire. We assume here, to start with, that her speed will be at 
least two knots an hour greater than that of the latter ship. This is a fact 
which it would be ‘difficult to demonstrate to the general reader, but 
about which naval architects, marine engineers, and other men of science 
can entertain little or no doubt. It may be accepted as scientifically 
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impossible for Za Gloire, with her form, dimensions, and engine power, 
to keep up an average speed of more than 11} knots an hour ; while, on 
the other hand, it is pretty certain that the Warrior, with her form, 
dimensions, and engine power will prove capable of an average speed of 
‘ at least 133 knots. In the French newspapers, La Gloire may succeed 
in making 13, or even 80 knots; and in some of the English newspapers 
the Warrior may be found to attain no more than 10 or 11; but in the 
waters of the sea—where the laws of nature prevail—the deductions 
which we have drawn from science and experience will not be falsified.* 

The Warrior will, then, we say, be considerably superior to La Gloire 
in speed. She will likewise have the advantage of her in respect of sail- 
power, inasmuch as while La Gloire is lightly rigged for channel service 
only, the Warrior is furpished with the masts, spars, and sails of an 
English $0-gun ship. Whether she would not have been better equipped 
in this respect with four masts than with three, is a question which we 
may suggest, but which we need not here attempt to settle. In the 
engravings of the two rival ships on the preceding pages (which have 
been drawn upon exactly the same scale, for purposes of comparison) 
the Warrior is represented as we know she is to be fitted; La Gloire 
is shown as her designers originally intended her to be. Both are 
perfectly reliable drawings jn all important respects; but whether the 
original rig which we have shown has been departed from in La Gloire, 
we are unable at present to gay: unable, not because we have no pro- 
fessedly accurate drawings of her in her present state, but because all 
these “accurate” drawings—although sketched, doubtless, by perfectly 
honest hands—by some mischance or other, contrive to differ. But even 
assuming the accuracy of the most favourable sketch—that which we 
have herewith presented to the reader—we may still claim for the 
Warrior an indisputable superiority as a sailing ship. In reference to the 
relative heights of the ports of the two ships, the Warrior is enormously 
superior to La Gloire, for while the ports of the latter are less than 6 fect 
above the water, those of ‘the former are 9 feet 6 inches. 

A comparison of the armaments of these extraordinary vessels is not 
avery important matter; because, supposing La Gloire to be impregnable, 
no British officer would Hin of spending time in exchanging shot or 
shell with her, when he ti a ship of the Warrior's speed under his 
command. He would, of course, immediately close with her, and carry 





* We shall be in no degree surprised to find hereafter that the actual average speed 
of Za Gloire is less than 11} knots, and that of the Warrior more than 13}. 

+ In these engravings the sail drawings, issued by the designers of the two ships, 
have been exactly copied—our object being to ensure accuracy, rather than pictorial 
effect. The masts, spars, and rigging are, consequently, indicated in outline only; 
and the sails are extended in a longitudinal plane. 

t Spectators, who sec the ship in harbour, sometimes state that her ports are 7, and 
occasionally even 8 feet, above the water; but we have excellent reason for believing 
that, when equipped for sea, their true height is less than 6 feet. 
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her by the good old English method of boarding—this being, in fact, the 
prime object of her great speed. With the “tops” and rigging of the 
Warrior swarming with riflemen, no crew could be prevailed upon to 
keep the weather deck of La Gloire when once the faster ship had closed 
upon her; and although provision for deck defence against boarders has 
been made in the French ship, we, at least, cannot believe that her 
tricolour would long continue flying. The height of the Warrior's sides 
is eminently favourable to the operation, as the men could readily leap 
from them ufon the low deck of La Gloire. Moreover, if there is any 
one naval operation that is more to the taste of the British sailor than 
another, and in which he is most signally successful, it is that of boarding; 
and it is most unlikely that any known device would drive Jack from the 
deck of his enemy. ' 

Notwithstanding these considerations, however, it may. be well to state 
what the armaments of the two ships are. La Gloire is supposed to carry 
34 guns upon her main-deck, all of them 54-pounders; and two heavy 
shell guns forward, with an oblique screen in front of them. All her guns 
are, therefore, under the cover of armour. In the Warrior, on the other 
hand, only 26 are protected; but all of them are to be large 68-pounders,* 
each weighing 100 cwt. At long range, neither ship could harm the 
other seriously ; at short range the 68-pounders would be by far the most 
formidable weapons. But besides the 26 guns that are protected, the 
Warrior can, and probably will, carry 12 additional guns on the main- 
deck, of the same size as the others; and on her upper deck she is to have 
10 more mounted, making an armament of 48 heavy 68~-pounders in all. 
Under many circumstances of naval warfare, the 22 uncovered guns 
(uncovered, that is, with thick plates) could be used with terrible effect— 
in the event, for instance, of her falling in with La Gloire on one of those 
rough days when the ports of the latter were of necessity shut and her guns 
idle. It should be further stated, that the guns of the Warrior could be 
fought with greater ease and rapidity, and with less exhaustion to the men, 
than those of Za Gloire, because of the less crowded state of her deck. We 
do not know the exact height of the latter ship between decks; but we 
know that it is comparatively little, and-that her guns are but 11 feet 
6 inches apart ; whereas the Warrior has a clear height of 6 feet 6 inches 
on her gun-deck, between the deck and the beams above, and her guns 
are no less than 15 feet 6 inches apart. The advantage in time of action 
of this spaciousness of the fighting deck will be best understood by those 
who have fought ships oftenest. At the same time, if it should be 
thought desirable, in future ships of the Warrior class, to increase the 
number of guns protected by the armour, this end may be readily 
accomplished by simply reducing the distance between the ports. This 
may manifestly be done to a great extent, and the gunners be still better 
accommodated than they now are in La Gloire. Moreover, by sacrificing 





* Unless Armstrong or other guns are substituted for them, 
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a few inches of the present height of the battery, and increasing the 
draught of water to the like degree, the power of sustaining an additional 
length of plating may be obtained, and a still further number of guns 
be thus protected. 

Having now compared the principal features of the French and English 
ships, we proceed to review in somewhat greater detail the peculiarities of 
the Warrior's construction, and to set forth the considerations which led 
to their adoption. These peculiarities have been severely criticized in 
many popular publications; let us take upon ourselves the more modest 
task of describing them, and the causes which originated them. It is in 
the highest degree desirable that the principles involved in this question 
should be laid clearly before the public, because, while millions of our 
money are about to be spent on iron-cased ships, their construction in- 
volves such perfectly novel considerations, that the Lords of the Admiralty 
cannot be expected at once to grasp all the complicated conditions of the 
problem. Moreover, at a time like this, when such a “reconstruction ” 
of the navy as was never before known has to be effected, and when 
the brains of men of all classes are teeming with new inventions for the 
purpose, we run a great risk of wasting our substance upon worthless 
schemes. Especially is this the case in the present day, when a patriotic 
press is ever ready to lend its influence to proposals that seem to tend to 
our national advantage, while at the same time it cannot be expected that 
journalists should be able to penetrate to the bottom of great scientific 
questions like the present. For this construction of armour-cased war- 
ships, to conform to given conditions is a scientific question—and pro- 
foundly scientific too, in some of its parts. We are just now passing 
through a great crisis in our naval history; and it will need all our 
national good sense, and all our scientific skill, to carry us securely past it. 

The enormous dimensions of the Warrior must have excited surprise 
in many minds. Although but a 36-gun, or, at the most, a 48-gun ship, 
she is no less than 380 feet long (420 feet over all), 58 feet broad, 26 feet 
draught of water, and of 6,050 tons burden. Why, the general reader 
may well ask, has so large, and therefore so costly,* a ship been adopted ? 
The short answer is, that the desirable qualities which she possesses 
could not have been obtained with less proportions. Let us briefly 
explain why. We have already seen that the great primary quality 
demanded by Sir John Pakington and his colleagues was a speed superior, 
by at least a knot or two, to that of Za Gloire. It is no part of our present 
purpose to justify their demand; it will be sufficient to say respecting it 
that it corresponded entirely, first, with the well-known spirit of our 
naval commanders (who have always had a passion for “ laying-along- 
side” of a foe), and secondly, with the equally well-known spirit of our 
Parliament, which would be the last assembly in the world to sacrifice 
naval efficiency to a false economy. 





* The Warrior will probably cost, when complete, 350,000/, 
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Again, high speed had to be attained in combination with a shot-proof 
hull. Tad not the proposal to leave the ends of the ship uncased been 
thought of, this combination would have been practically impossible, 
except with far greater dimensions than even the Warrior's; because 
the enormous weight of the armour would have required a corresponding 
displacement to support it; and this again would have needed still larger 
and heavier engines to drive the ship through the water. This fact 
should not be lost sight of by the critics of the Warrior. But even 
with her fine ends uncased, an immense weight of iron has to be sup- 
ported. And this weight has not, as some suppose, been determined in 
the case of the Warrior by the number of guns which were to be carried. 
The whole art of war-ship construction had to be reversed in this respect ; 
the dimensions and structure of the hull being the first things fixed, and 
the number and positions of the guns being subsequently settled. For, 
let it be understood, there is much more than the guns and gunners to be 
protected. In the Warrior, the engines and boilers, the magazines, shell- 
rooms, spirit-rooms—all the stores, in fact, that it would be dangerous to 
expose either to fire or to water—are placed within the shelter of the 
armour plates. The engines and boilers alone occupy a length of 159 fect. 
Here, then, we see at once that a considerable length of shot-proof side 
becomes requisite. That a great height of it is also necessary will be seen 
from the facts, first: that the ports must (as previously explained) be con- 
siderably elevated; next, that the plating must be continued down a few 
feet below the water-line, in order to prevent shots entering just beneath 
the sea’s surface, or lower down when the ship is in a sea-way, or heeling 
under a wind; and finally that the armour must be carried up well above 
the heads of the gunners, in order to protect them properly. Further, 
this long and high shot-proof side has to be, from the very nature of the 
case, a heavy side. This will be best scen by reference to the engravings 
on the following page (Figs. 1 and 2), which represent respectively a 
vertical transverse section of the Warrior's side (that is, such a view of it 
as would be obtained by cutting the ship across), and a horizontal. section 
of a small portion of it taken through a port. It will be seen that the 
side consists of an ordinary (but unusually strong) iron ship’s hull, 
outside of which are placed in opposite directions two layers of teak 
timber, one of 10 inches thick and the other of 8 inches, and upon the 
outside of this mass of timber 43-inch iron plates are secured. Whether 
such a combination of materials will oppose a greater resistance to shot 
than any other of equal weight we will not presume to say. What we 
will venture to say is this, that it is a combination at least equal to that 
employed in La Gloire; that the Admiralty would have exposed them- 
selves to censure had they adopted a shield less effective than that of 
La Gloire; and that, under these circumstances, a much lighter side 
than the Warrior's could not have been devised. We may add—without 
in any way prejudicing the question of inclined-sided ships versus upright 
—that we have nowhere seen it demonstrated in detail that the gross 
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weight of a plated side may be 
greatly reduced by inclining it. 

We thus see that a long, high, 
and exceedingly weighty side was 
necessary; and from this it imme- 
diately followed that the ship must 
be, not only long, but bread, and 
large of section likewise; and fircm 
this again, it followed further that, 
in order to obtain great speed, she 
must not only be furnished with 
powerful engines, but with fine lines 
also. It is easy to discern, therefore, 
that a ship of very unusual propor- 
tions became indispensably neces- 
sary. We cannot hope to demon- 
strate to unprofessional readers the 
full force of all the various con- 
siderations to which we have here 
adverted, cr to show to them the 
precise grounds upon which the 
proportions of the Warrior were, 
in all probability, selected. Indeed, 
even naval architects themselves 
would only be able to arrive at 
these after a lengthened and more 








or less elaborate series of investiga- 
tions. But it may serve to inspire 
increased confidence in the design of 
the Warrior, if we state that several 
of the most eminent private ship- 
builders—Mr. Laird, Mr. Samuda, 
Mr. Scott Russell, the Thames Iron 
Company, and Mr. Napier—when 
called upon by the Government, 
proposed vessels of a similar (some q 
even of a larger) size. Mr. Oliver 
Lang, of her Majesty’s dockyard, 
Chatham, who is supposed to have 
had great experience in designing 
vessels, also recommended a ship 
20 feet longer than the Warrior, 
and of the same displacement, or 
weight, within 4 tons. 

After lengthened investigations, it was found by the designers that the 
iron-cascd portion of the ship required to be at least 205 feet long, and 
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that the two extremities could not satisfactorily be made less than 175 
feet; giving a total length of 380 feet, or, when the projecting head 
and overhanging stern are added, 420 fect in all. The breadth, 
draught of water, and form of the ship’s section were determined, we 
presume, partly from calculation and partly from experience; the two 
limiting conditions being, that a certain volume of fluid (determined by 
the weights to be supported) should be displaced, and a certain draught 
of water not exceeded. This latter element—the draught of water—is a 
very important one, since upon it depends the fitness of the ship to 
approach coasts and enter harbours. It was not possible to secure a light 
draught for such a ship as the Warrior; but she has been made to draw 
nearly 2 feet less than some of our own line-of-battle ships, and 18 inches 
less than La Gloire herself. Just within the limits of her armour, and 
205 feet apart, are placed two bulkheads, or walls, extending completely 
across the ship, and formed almost as stoutly as her sides.* They are 
plated externally with 43-inch plates of iron, which extend down 9 fect 
below the water-line, in order that shot or shell entering the bow or stern 
may not pass them. As the exposed ends of the ship could not, with 
safety, be formed of timber, it was thought desirable to build her through- 
out of iron, and to make her a solid and complete structure independently 
of the armour-plates and their timber backing. On reference to the 
engraving, Fig. 1 (page 200), the ordinary iron side will be seen within 
the armour. At the same time the shot-proof bulkheads which cross the 
ship, as before explained, are so connected with the cased portion of the 
hull, as to be unaffected by any injury that may be done to the uncascd 
portions. 

Very mistaken views are held, as to the probable action of shot and 
shell upon her uncased extremities, by persons who have studied the 
Warrior's construction but imperfectly. In the first place, it should be 
understood that no apprehension of the ship there sustaining serious injury 
from the fire of shells, need be entertained. The sides are all of iron; the 
beams are of iron; and thin iron decks are laid over the beams. The only 
combustible materials exposed are the plank coverings of the iron deck, 
and such little matters of ship furniture ag may be deemed indispensable. 
The officers’ cabins will be in the after part of the ship, it is true, and 
the men’s messes in the fore part ; but with the ship herself of iron, and 
with well-devised appliances for extinguishing such local ignition as may 
happen, it will be scarcely possible for fire to make progress in her. But 
even if it should, the main body of the ship will be perfectly proof to it; 
for within the plated bulkheads, and 2 fect from them, are placed inner 
iron bulkheads, and the spaces between are used as water compartments, 
so that vertical sheets of water, 2 feet thick, intervene between the body 
of the ship and her extremities: through these it would be impossible 





* The armour overlaps these bulkheads by a foot or two, covering a total length of 
212 feet, 
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for fire to make its way. In the next place, there is no good ground for 
believing that shot will do much injury to the ship’s extremities; except 
to the rudder and after sternpost, perhaps: these are the weak points 
in the Warrior, as in all other screw ships of war, notwithstanding that 
they have in her case been made enormously strong and heavy, for the 
express purpose of resisting solid shot. To suppose that any number of 
shot which a ship is likely to receive in action would knock either the 
bow or stern of such a ship as the Warrior to pieces, and leave the cased 
portion only afloat, would be to manifest great ignorance of the strength 
with which she is built throughout. The worst result that can reasonably 
be supposed to happen (apart from the contingencies just mentioned) is, 
that of her unprotected ends becoming filled with water above certain 
water-tight decks which are placed far beneath the reach of shot. Should 
this extreme disaster occur, it would have no other effect, however, than 
that of sinking the whole ship 3 feet deeper in the water, thus reducing 
her speed, and bringing the height of her ports down from 9 feet 6 inches 
to 6 feet 6 inches. Yet, even in this crippled state, the Warrior 
would probably steam as fast as La Gloire, and would certainly carry a 
loftier battery than that vaunted vessel possesses at her best. But this 
extreme state of things has been guarded against. In the fore part of the 
ship there are no less than four vertical bulkheads extending quite across 
her, thus subdividing her exposed space into five water-tight compart- 
ments; while, at the after end, there are also four similar partitions, 
together with others, which altogether subdivide her there into ten such 
compartments. The least scientific reader of the CornmiLt Macazine 
will understand, therefore, how unlikely it is that all the unprotected 
portions of the Warrior will become filled with water during an action. 
This can only happen, at either end of the ship, when every compartment 
into which she is there divided has become separately penetrated by the 
enemy’s shot; nor, in strict truth, can it, even then; for most of the 
compartments will, under ordinary circumstances, be occupied by solid 
stores of various kinds, which will occupy certain considerable spaces, 
and, of course, exclude corresponding bulks of water. If a few of the 
larger compartments are filled—as they probably will be—with light 
water-tight tanks, it will be impossible for the water to find entrance to 
any great extent. But there is yet one other suspicion to dispel. If the 
bow is penetrated and partially filled with water, will it not, it may be 
asked, become depressed, and the screw propeller at the other end be 
thereby thrown partially out of the water? The answer is, No. This 
contingency has been carefully provided for. The after compartments are 
fitted with sea-cocks, in order that, should the bow become more ini- 
mersed, water may be admitted at the stern in sufficient quantity to 
restore the ship to her proper trim; but, of course, with a somewhat 
increased draught of water for the time. The water would not, however, 
be allowed to remain in her long; for pumps of great power are provided, 
and are so arranged (upon a novel system) that four of them—two 12-inch 
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bilge, and two 9-inch bilge and force—can all be brought to bear simul- 
taneously upon a single compartment. 

We have now all but reached the limits assigned to this article, and 
must therefore crowd what further facts may occur to us into a single 
paragraph, without attempting to elucidate any of them. It should be 
stated that the Warrior is an enormously strong ship—stronger even than 
was necessary in some parts. She showed none of the usual signs of 
straining on the occasion of the launch. The portion of her which is 
encased is divided into six water-tight compartments; so that, should she 
be penetrated there by any existing or future form of shot, or should she 
take the ground at any time and injure her bottom, the damage may be 
localized as much as possible. One of the five water-tight bulkheads is 
situated between her two sets of boilers, in order that if one set is disabled 
by the entrance of water from any cause, the other set may continue to 
supply the engines with steam. Her engines are of 1,250 horse-power. 
Her decks are underlaid with iron plates, to aid them in resisting the 
effects of shells. She is not designed to act as a ram, and never 
was intended to do so, as many suppose; but her bow is made so 
exceedingly strong, that, should her commander ever run her full tilt 
against an enemy, she may be expected to suffer but slightly and exter- 
nally. Her ports are each 3 superficial feet less in area than those of 
La Gloire. The port is enlarged on the inside, as shown in Fig. 2 
(page 200), to admit of the due training of the gun, and the outer casing 
is supported at each side of the port by an upright standard of stout iron. 
The casing itself is formed of immense plates, 3 feet broad and from 12 to 
15 feet long (far larger than those of Za Gloire), and the plates have their 
edges fitted into each other all round, so as to render the whole mass 
as nearly like a single piece as possible. This system of letting the 
plates into each other is very valuable, because it renders fastening 
bolts unnecessary near the edges of the plates (where they are most 
liable to fracture), and prevents the edges and corners from curling off 
when the side is struck. Her casing has been nowhere penetrated by 
scuppers or lights of any kind; the drainage of both decks is received 
into two longitudinal pipes laid along the’sides of the ship, and these 
deliver it at the bow and stern. Within her encased division she has a 
wing passage, 3 feet 6 inches wide, all round her, below the water, to 
carry down any leakage water that may chance to find its way though the 
side, and to facilitate the repair of any injury that may happen there in 
action.. She will carry all her drinking water and part of her provisions 
within her armour. Her accommodation is admirable; every officer in 
her will be well provided with cabin space: a consideration of no small 
importance in a ship of war, which is the only home of hundreds of men 
for years together.* With her weights concentrated in her encased 





* The neglect of this vital consideration often proves fatal to the plans of many 
inventors of war-ships. 
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portion, and her ends left comparatively light, she will probably prove as 
easy a ship as is consistent with the great weight of her eleyated armour. 
She is certainly a handsome ship. 

In conformity with our first paragraph, we have not inquired whether 
the Warrior is a perfect ship, or if she is fit to attack elevated batteries; 
nor whether she is likely to defy the powers of such ships and ordnance 
as the future may be expected to produce; but we have described what 
she is, and why she has been made so, and have compared her with the 
challenge ship of France. We think it will be admitted that, whateyer her 
faults, we may be justly proud of her. She is a ship that every captain on 
the Navy List would glory in commanding.. She is the embodiment of 
great naval architectural skill, and of no small amount of general scientific 
knowledge; and the fact of her having been designed in Whitehall shows 
that, under the disguise of “ assistants” to the Controller to the Navy 
(who is a naval officer, and does not profess to design ships), and the less 
creditable disguise of “draughtsmen,” the Admiralty conceal a highly 
accomplished staff of nayal architects. In a country like this, and when 
we require such vital tasks performed, why are men of science thus 
masked ? Why is the profession of Naval Architecture ignored by a 
British Admiraity ? ; 

Finally, we would warn the Government against investing the country’s 
money in ungainly, unreliable ships, of low speed. Iron and coal will give 
us fast vessels, and we have iron and coal in abundance. The Warrior 
and the Black Prince (which is like her) will bear our flag, and sustain our 
honour, on the most distant shores, if need be. But of what service will 
the Defence and Resistance be to us? None, except at our own doors. If 
the French are not to lock us up in our harbours, and to sweep our 
mercantile fleets from the open seas, we must have more ships at least 
equal in speed to the Warrior. The sacrifice of speED to any considera- 
tions whatever, in future war-ships, would be tantamount to yielding our 
nayal supremacy. For, notwithstanding the change in naval tactics neces- 
sitated by steam and rifled cannon, the power of laying a ship alongside 
her foe should never be wanting to a British man-of-war. 
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Samples of Hine Giglish, 


“You have an exchequer of words, and I think no other treasure to give your 
followers.”— Two Genilemen of Verona. 


Oe 


Harrison, of the time of good Queen Bess, says, “ Not a few do greatly 
seek to stain our language by fond affectation of strange words, presuming 
that to be the best English which is most corrupted with external terms 
of eloquence and sound of many syllables.” If the old chronicler had 
lived in these days, he could not have said anything more suitable to “ not 
a few;” for the use of fiiie English is not confined to any one class. We 
mect with it in the writings and speeches of every class; except, on the 
one hand, people of good breeding and good education, who generally use 
great siniplicity in common talk and writing; and, on the other hand, 
uneducated labourers and artizans, whose manner of speech may be 
ungrammatical, but whose words, in many counties of England, are simple 
and pure Saxon-English. It is among the great middle classes that fine 
English flourishes. We find it not only in sermons, newspapers, books, 
and speeches, but also in common talk. To give a familiar instance, 
while the Eton boys or the labourers’ children “ begin their holidays,” 
the “young gentlemen of Mr. Smith’s academy or collegiate institute” 
“commence their vacation;” and while he that writes a novel for the 
upper classes calls his hero Adam Bede, the hero for the middle classes 
must be Montmorency Fitz-Altamont. 

Many, no doubt, use fine English becanse they have never considered 
and never been told how foolish it is, and how much more expressive and 
beautiful is real Saxon-English. Others use fine English to be genteel. 

“The bastinado,” says Bobadil, in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his 
Humour, “how came he by that word, trow?” “ Nay, indeed,” answers 
Matthew, “he said cudgel; I termed it so for my more grace.” So when 
I asked a retired shopkeeper, the other day, if one J. Fisher were not 
lately dead, he answered, “ Yes, sir, he is recently deceased.” 

Others, and these the most incurable, make circumlocutions of long 
words do duty for humour; as when a popular writer, Cuthbert Bede, 
advises his hero “not to give vent to vociferations till he has emerged 
from the forest;”* or an Edinburgh reviewer f calls a dining-table “the 
prandial mahogany ;” or an American, writing on words, a subject that 
ought at least to insure purity of style, says: ‘“‘‘ What's in a name?’ asks 
Juliet, powerfully affected by the thought that that which we appellate a 
rose, by any other cognomen would possess the property of titillating the 
olfactory in an equally dulcet manner. In all seriousness, much and 





* Tales of College Life, p. 51. T No. 225, p. 6. 
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much isinaname. That Quaker individual understood its power when 
he threatened the canine quadruped with condign visitation.” * 

Of fine English the difficulty is not to find examples, but to choose 
them from those that so many books, newspapers, and sermons furnish. 

To begin with the critics. In the Edinburgh Review for April, 1858 
(p. 421), the writer wishes to tell us that Edgar Allan Poe was an example 
of the truth of the old proverb, Jn vino veritas. He says— 

“We lean rather to the ancient proverb, that truth is made manifest on convivial 
occasions.” 


Boys are generally called by the fine writers ‘‘ the juvenile portion of the 
community ;” but in the Quarterly Review for October, 1860, they are 
spoken of as “ the male progeny of human kind.” 

A critic in the Literary Gazette (October 6, 1860) says that Mr. 
Hollingshead spent some forty pounds among the workmen at the opera, 
“‘ which reminds us of an ill-natured proverb about the speedy separation 
that arises between certain classes of men and their available resources.” 
I suppose it is the same genius who a few pages after calls a father “a 
male parent,” and an uncle “an avuncular guardian,” and who winds up 
his criticism by saying that modern fiction “furnishes no intellectual 
nutrition whatever to the adolescent mind.” 

But no more flagrant instance of fine writing can be found than in a 
book whose popularity is attested by the sale of 40,000 copies. I mean 
Proverbial Philosophy, which I have seen spoken of in a lady’s maga- 
zine, as “the immortal work of the poet Tupper.” This book alone will 
prove the appetite of the middle-class public for finery. I think it is 
Archdeacon Hare who has said that if you would see how the noblest 
Janguage may be spoilt, you must compare the Prayer-book version with 
Tate and Brady’s psalms: and he might surely have added the Proverbs 
of Solomon with those of Tupper. Here are a few lines as examples of 
a book full of dull goodness, expressed in fine phrases. The “ poet 
Tupper ” says, the book that pleases him best has its 

“Fair ideas, coyly peeping like young loves out of roses, 
The quaint Arabesque conceptions half cherub and half flowers.”—P. 34. 
He improves upon the language of the Bible :— 
“ Godliness with contentment—these be the pillars of felicity.”—P. 366. 


He likes flowers to have simple names :— 
“ Many a fair flower is burdened with preposterous appellatives.”—P. 431. 


He comforts the labouring classes :— 


“ Thank God, ye toilers, for your bread ; in that daily labouring, 
He hath suffered the bubbles of self-interest to float upon the stream of duty.”—P. 464. 


He explains what invention is :— 


It is to cling to contiguities, to be keen in catching likeness, 
And with energetic elasticity to leap the gulfs of contrast.”—P. 176. 





* Rambles among Words, by W. Swinton, 1859. 
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And what laws are— 
“ Laws are essential emanations from the self-poised character of God.” 


He asks a question :— 
“Doth Philosophy with sublimated skill, shred away the matter, 
Till rarefied intelligence exudeth even out of stocks and stones? ” 
He tells us that— 


‘Minds of nobler stamp, and chiefest the mint mark of heaven, 
Walk independent, by themselves freely manumitted of externals.”—P, 428. 


’ said Johnson of 


“He uses too many words, and those too big ones,’ 
Robertson, and the same may be said of Mr. Tupper. 

If I were to go to other writers less known than the “poet Tupper,” 
I might fill page after page with their absurdities. Only yesterday I saw 
the snowdrop described as follows :— 

“Tt never changeth its hue, never beareth a streak or a tinge like other flowers, 
but wrapt in its own purity blows amid the snow, and when the amorous sun makcs 
love to its cold chastity, it withers from his embrace.” * 

In a little book for popular reading, washing the skin is called “the 
exercise of cutaneous ablution.” In a tract written for village poor, a 
man with a drunken look is said to have “an ebriated aspect.” t Ina 
dictionary of common things, professed to be written in the plain-st way 
for the common people, the writer, in his article on gardening, ‘a April, 
says,— 

“ This month is favourable to the development of that species of creation which is 
noxious to vegetation.” f 

I said that people of rank and good education are usually most simple 
in manner of speech and writing, but now and then we find them falling 
into the fine sentiment and fine writing of vulgar people. Even Lord 
Palmerston, in a letter to the master cutler, calls Sheffield “ that active 
and interesting seat of prosperous industry from which your letter is 
dated.” But this may not be Lord Palmerston’s English, but that of some 
secretary, who, having nothing to say to the master cutler, says it by 
making fourteen words do duty for one. 

Here are specimens of the style of English written, and probably 
taught, by a respectable middle-class schoolmaster. They are taken from 
his book, called The Religion of Childhood. The author begins by say- 
ing that “he does not desire to render his book a means of mental 
display and fine writing ;” intending, I suppose, to tell us that he could, 
but will not, use fine language. 

He wishes to say that religion will hurt no one. He says— 

“ Tt will not disqualify for the path of Providence a solitary individual.” —P. 3. 


He wishes to say that flowers are sweet smelling :-— 
‘ How teeming every gem of Flora with perfume.”—P. 13. 





* English Country Life, by T. Miller, 1859. 
t Parochial Tracts, No. 92, p. 6: Parker. ¢ Dic. Daily Wants—A, April. 
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He tells us that children have funny fancies :— 


“The young mind wanders far over the margin line of that it knows into a vision 
region, and there flits before it the diorama of dreamland, moved by the hand of fancy, 
freed from the direction of reason.” 


He and his family sing a hymn with a little boy :— 


“In subdued tones we followed the note of our angelic precentor, until we half 
caught the echoing refrain from the harps of heaven. Rolling through the high 
arches of the upper temple in the volume of thunder, and -like the voice of many 
waters, came back the reverberating tide of melody.”—P. 89. 


After reading this, can we wonder at the finery in speech and writing 
of our farmers’ and tradesmen’s sons and daughters? And we cannot 
help feeling that if the tutors in all “academies for young gentlemen” 
were trained for their work with even half the pains that is bestowed on 
our national schoolmasters, such English as this well-meaning pedagogue 
uses would, after a time, become the exception and not the rule among 
the middle classes. Unfortunately, very many of the governesses to 
whom our children’s education is entrusted are themselves educated in 
schools where the pupils are taught to be genteel, and where the chief 
mark of gentility is counted to be the using of fine language. ‘“ He 
that can catch an inkhorn term by the tail, him they count to be a fine 
Englis! man.” * Very sensible was that dame who, doubtful, I suppose, of 
her patios understanding the fine inscription, “Seminary for Young 
Ladies,” added under it the translation, “‘ A Girls’ School.” 

Here is a letter of a farmer’s daughter of 1798, I believe from Southey’s 
Commonplace Book: :— 

“Dear Miss,—The energy of the races prompts me to assure you that my request 
is forbidden, the idea of which I had awkwardly nourished, notwithstanding my pro- 
pensity to reserve. Mr. T. will be there. Let me with confidence assure you that 
him and brothers will be very happy to meet you and brothers. Us girls cannot go, 


for reasons, The attention of cows claims our assistance in the evening. 
“Unalterably yours.” 


I do not know whether the worst specimens of fine English are to be 
found in sermons or newspapers. I rarely read or hear sermons whose 
language is pure, and, as it ought to be, easy to be understood by the 
unlearned. Yet, with such books before them as the Bible and Prayer- 
book, it seems strange that our clergy should be among the worst writcrs 
of English. For in our Bible and Prayer-book we have, if we make 
allowance for the antique diction, a perfect mode] of what our mother- 
tongue ought to be. It was observed by Coleridge that it seemed to be 
by a kind of providence that the translation of the Bible, and the works 
of the greatest English writers—Shakspeare, Bacon, and Hooker—should 
occur about the same time, so as by a double power to fix the language 
just when it was in its highest perfection. The pages of a magazine are 
not the proper place to speak on this subject, or to criticize sermons; s0 





* Wilson’s Rhetoric, 1553. 
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I pass on to newspapers, where, as in sermons, fine writing is rampant. 
I do not, of course, speak of The Times, whose leading articles are almost 
always written in excellent English, nor of the other first-class journals, 
whether of London or the country. 

Here is a scene from a description of a shipwreck by a country corre- 
spondent of The Times (May 5, 1859) :— 

“ Their habiliments told they were not of the lower class, and their blanched cheeks 
and youthful looks showed that ‘ death’s summons reached them at ease in their pos- 
sessions.’ Their features were not much distorted, but ‘the sullen calmness of 
despair’ was pictured on their brows. The mind, which a few hours past flew, ficet as 
lightning, over the ‘ mazy rounds of life ’ which fondly hovered over the scenes of 
childhood, and lingered to take ‘ one last fond look’ of some anxious parent, who, 
perhaps, at that moment was sending up his supplications to heaven for the preserva- 
tion of this favourite child—that mind, I repeat, is crushed in the icy grasp of death, 
but the pallid look it has left in the death-struggle shows a conflicting resolution before 
its fire was quenched for ever.” 


In The Times’ article on Ascot races (1860) rain is called “the pluvial 
visitation.” In the Temperance Visitor (1859), a writer calls his father 
his “male parent””—‘ My male parent being taken from me, I engaged 
in private tuition.” In the Jllustrated News (February, 1860), smokers 
are called “lovers of the Nicotian weed.” In an account of a marriage, 
in the Cambridge Chronicle (November 28, 1858), it is said of Miss Jones 
Lloyd, that— 

‘ The lovely and accomplished bride was costumed in that true taste which makes 
expense subservient to elegance.” 

And Prince Albert, wearing a black coat, was said to be “attired in 
mourning habit.” 

There are certain writers, chiefly in newspapers or sermons, who 
always speak of fire as the “destructive or devastating element;” of 
letters as “ epistolatory advices ;” of money, as “ pecuniary compensation ;” 
of dancers, as “ votaries of Terpsichore;” of ladies and gentlemen met 
together, as a “ distinguished circle;” of people fishing, as “ engaged in 
piscatorial pursuits.” If a crime cannot be found out, it is “ enveloped 
in obscurity.” A man who is the first to do a thing ‘assumes the 
initiative ;’ instead of being put in prison, he is “ incarcerated ;” instead 
of loving a woman, he is “ attached to her;” instead of marrying her, he 
“leads her to the hymeneal altar;” instead of dying, he “expires ;” 
instead of being buried, “his remains are deposited ;” and he is probably 
finished up by his “ disconsolate relict erecting to him a monumental 
memorial.” A letter is a “ communication,” a house is a ‘‘ residence,” a 
church is a “ sacred edifice,” and a shop is an “ establishment.” 

In Punch, who is, of course, spoken of by the fine writers as “ our 
facetious contemporary,” there is a parody, very little exaggerated, on this 
style of composition, called, “ Desultory Reflections :”— 

“ One individual may pilfer a quadruped where another may not cast his eyes over 


the boundary ot a field. 
“ In the absence of the feline race, the mice give themselves up to various pastimes, 
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“ Feathered bipeds of advanced age at2 not to be entrapped with the outer husks 
of corn. 

“ More confectioners than are absolutely necessary are apt to ruin the potage.” | 

Fine writers delight in affectedly using foreign words and phrases. In 
Harrison's Chronicle it is said, that after the Norman Conquest “the 
English tongue grew into such eontempt at Court, that most men thought 
it no small dishonour to speak any English there ; which bravery took his 
hold at the last likewise in the country with every ploughman, that even 
the very carters begun to wax weary of their mother-tongue, and laboured 
to speak French, which was then counted no small token of gentility.” 
The rule, I think, is, to use a foreign word or phrase only where English j 
will not as well express what we wish to say; as, for instance, with the 
words protegée, surveillance, prestige, menage, passée, ennui, outré, prononcé, 
and the phrases embarras de richesse, esprit de corps, tout ensemble, dolce 
far niente. Why are certain entertainments always called by their French 
names, as, for instance, matinée musicale, bal costumé? ‘“ English words,” 
says Hare, ‘‘ sound far best from English lips.” 

“ Person” is a bad substitute for the old “ wight,” for persona is pro- 
perly “a mask;” but the fine writers have introduced a worse word in 
“ individual.” I heard, not long ago, a good man preach a good sermcn, 
but he repeatedly spoke of Noah as “that individual.” I have seen a 
madman described in a newspaper as “ an unfortunate individual suffering > 
from aberration of intellect; and I ought to call myself “the humble 
individual who writes this article.” 

Complete letter-writers are mines of fine English. In one published 
by Routledge in 1856, and of which 24,000 copies have been sold, the 
editor, who recommends his book to those who “ prefer an English diction 
to the vulgarity which care might avoid,” thus advises us to write to invite 
a friend to stay with us in the country— 

Will you do us the favour of making our rural retreat your temporary abode.” 





And when a mother sends a present to her boy at school, he is advised 
to answer her thus :— 


“ Knowing as I do that your whole life is occupied in promoting my improvement 
and happiness, I can only feel that each fresh token of your affection lays an additional 


claim upon my gratitude.” 





Here is a capital instance of a man spoiling his mother-tongue by 
pedantry. Dr. Johnson, ‘‘the great lexicographer,” as the fine writers 
eall him, who did so much for the English language and who loved it so : 
well, was speaking of some book—“ Sir,” he said, “ it has not wit enough 
to keep it sweet ;” then, recollecting himself,—“ It has not vitality enough 
to preserve it from putrefaction.” And on this latter version English 
literature was modelled for some fifty years ! j 

The great Earl of Chatham one day said to William Pitt, then a boy, ; 
** How did you enjoy your visit to London?” “ Delectably, sir,” was the 
answer. “ Never,” said the earl, “let me hear that word again.” Lord 
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Chatham was very punctilious himself, I believe, in manner, and probably 
taught his son to be so too. But using the word “delectably” was not 
good manners, but vulgar finery. 

A mother took her sick child to a low-class surgeon. He said, “I see 
your young lady has premonitory symptoms of incipient rubeola.” She 
took her to one of the most famous London physicians, who said, “ The 
child is going to have the measles.” 

An after-dinner speaker began his oration with—‘ Gentlemen, little 
did I think, and still less did I imagine, &c.” At a public dinner in 
Norfolk, the chairman, a clergyman, in proposing the Queen’s health, 
said, ‘‘ May the star of Brunswick never pale before the fire of an 
adversary, but shine on and on, brighter and brighter, until lost in the 
dark abyss of time.” Bishop Jewel would have said to this divine, 
“ Vessels do never give so great a sound as when they be empty.” 

There is also fine writing of the heroic kind, full of murders and 
gallant knights, and dark ruins, and such like, which we meet with 
chiefly in the cheap periodicals. The titles of these tales “‘ of thrilling 
interest and mysterious horror” are quite terrific, and are generally 
double, as—“ Sir Brabazon de Belcour, or the Haunted Castle;” “ Isabel 
de Richelieu, or the Grave of Despair.” Here are two extracts from a 
late number of Reynolds's Miscellany (Sept. 15, 1860) :— 

* ¢She swoons !’ cried Count Flama. 
* * She does not swoon—she dies !’? cried Salvi. 
“No! exhausted Nature but seeks one of her resources,’ added the Count Flama, 


‘it is but a swoon. You may see her breathe. Do you not perceive how this thin 
tissue which forms her outward garment rises and falls with a gentle motion? ’” 


And again— 

“ There was a stately but gloomy magnificence about the palatial building which, 
while it spoke of the high nobility of the ancient race that made it their home, 
depressed the spirits, and cast a cloud over the heart, . . . . The few domestics 
who could be induced to inhabit so gloomy an abode trod softly on the marble stair- 
cases, and crossed the huge halls in silence.” 


Then there is the sporting fine writing, where, if ever, fine writing 
seems in its proper place. The sportsman delights in epithets, as “ rosy 
morn,” “ dewy eve,” ‘ echoing hills,” “ mother earth,” “sylvan shades.” 
A fox is Reynard, a cock Chanticleer. A shepherd with his dog is “the 
guardian of the flock with his canine assistant.” Cricket is “ the noble 
game ;” racquet, “the manly exercise.” The sportsman is fond of quota- 
tions from the Eton Latin Grammar. Jara avis, caveat emptor, poita 
nascitur, primus inter omnes, and other such phrases easy to’ construe, are 
great cards with him. The quotations, too, are generally only repetitions 
of what had gone before: as, ‘ We counsel a middle course—Medio 
tutissimus ibis.” ‘ We give something in return—a quid pro quo.” The 
sportsman’s love of fine writing, and his classical knowledge combined, 
make him call the sun “ bright Phebus,” and the north wind “ rude 
Boreas,” and the sea ‘* Neptune’s watery domain,” and a dog-breaker a 
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“kunopedist.” Now and then he is at fault, as, where wishing to use 
the word parallelogram adverbially, he says that he hunts his dogs 
“ parallelogrammatically ” (Zhe Field, No. 407), but at least he has used 
along word. The sportsman delights, too, in a simile, which he thinks 
sounds well, however little sense there may be in it, as “‘ the wine-cup of 
victory was snatched from his lips.” 

Akin to our subject, is the love of affected finery in titles. In almost 
every newspaper you may see this announcement: “The lady of 
W. Smith, Esq., of a son.” Mr. Smith, of course, cannot use the word 
“wife.” A friend of mine was asked in the pit of a theatre, if there was 
any room foralady? He replied, he had-no doubt a lady would find 
room in the boxes; but if a woman really wanted to sit down, he would 
make room for her. The title of “esquire” too, which everybody now 
gives to everybody, and expects himself in return, is, I think, another sign of 
the love of the age for affected finery. Horace Smith defined “ esquire,” 
‘Ca title very much in use among vulgar people.” A gentleman named 
Salton had a footman named William Long, and one morning there came 
to the house a letter, directed, “‘ William Long, Esq., at Mr. Salton’s.” 
A brewer's clerk in Wiltshire was told by his master to call all trades- 
men esquire, ‘ Or,” said he, “we shall have no more orders for beer.” 
Very different from such would-be esquires was one Colonel Edmunds, 
to whom, living at Utrecht, came a Scotch fellow-countryman, who, 
desiring entertainment, told the Colonel that “my lord his father, and 
such and such knights and gentlemen his cousins and kinsmen, were in 
good health.” Quoth Colonel Edmunds, “ Gentlemen” (to his friends by), 
“ believe not one word he says; my father is but a poor baker of Edin- 
burgh, and works hard for his living, whom this knave would make a lord, 
to curry favour with me, and make ye believe I am a great man born.”* 

A horse doctor now calls himself a “ veterinary surgeon.” An author 
is a “ literary gentleman ;” a farmer, an “ agricultural gentleman ;” a bag- 
man, a “commercial gentleman ;” a barrister, a “ gentleman of the long 
robe ;” a thief, a “ light-fingered gentleman ;” and a merchant, “ a gentle- 
man engaged in mercantile pursuits.” A man used to go to law, he now 
“institutes legal proceedings ;” he used to go to the doctor, he now 
“ consults his medical adviser.” 

“T want some cheese,” I said, in a grocer’s shop at L—— 

“That gentleman will serve you,” said the master, pointing to a 
well-curled youth in an apron. 

On the doors of the rooms set apart for men or women on the French 
railways, you see the words Hommes or Femmes. On our doors you see 
Gentlemen or Ladies. The French, in general more given to eompliment 
than we, are in this instance right, and we are vulgar and foolish. 

Juries are always addressed as “ gentlemen of the jury;” but I think 
it would be better to use only the word “jurymen ;” for in nine cases 





* Peacham’s Complete Gentleman, 
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out of ten, except in the grand and special juries, the title “gentleman,” 
both by courtesy and by law, is inapplicable. 

A genteel friend of Mrs. Brook having directed a letter to a member 
of the family, and having spelt the name “Brooke,” I said, “Surely 
the Brooks do not spell their name with an ¢.” ‘ No,” she answered, 
“but I thought it was more polite.” 

There is, too, the fine English of the shopkeeper who styles himself 
“the proprietor of the establishment.” He that used to “sell by auction,” 
now “submits to public competition;” instead of “ giving notice,” he 
“intimates to the public;” instead of “raising his clerk’s wages,” he 
“augments his salary.” Somebody going into a shop in Regent Street 
to buy half-mourning, was referred by the shopman to the “ mitigated 
affliction department.” A tradesman of whom I bought some lamp-oil, 
sent it home “ with Mr. Clark’s compliments and solicitations.” One man 
sells “ unsophisticated gin,” and another lets “ gentlemanly apartments 
in close proximity to the Bank.” They call floor-cloth, kamptulicon ; 
and boots, antigropelos; and soap, rypophagon; and though last, not 
least, a saucepan, anheidrohepseterion. 

I have tried to show by these examples how destructive of our 
beautiful language, and how foolish, it is to use fine words and expressions 
in common talk and writing upon common things. ‘To clothe,” says 
Fuller, “low creeping matter with high-flown language is not fine fancy, 
but flat foolery. It rather loads than raises a wren tg fasten the feathers 
of an ostrich to her wings.” We may consider it a general rule that the 
best English is that in which Saxon-derived words are used the most 
freely ; that it is better, for common purposes at least, to say “like” than 
“ similar,” “help” than “ assist,” “give” than “ present,” “ beg” than 
“solicit,” “kinsman” than “ relation,” “ neighbourhood” than “ vicinity,” 
“praise” than “ encomium.” 

That is good advice of the author of Guesses at Truth: “ When you 
doubt between two words, choose the plainest, the commonest, the most 
idiomatic. Eschew fine words as you would rouge; love simple ones 
as you would native roses on your cheeks.” 

Let us then call a spade a spade. Let us use the plainest and shortest 
words that will grammatically and gracefully express our meaning. 
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The Civil Service as a Profession." 
a 


We all know what difficulty there is in making choice of a profession. 
That choice has to be made very generally, not by him whom the choice 
most concerns, but by others—by others who are probably as anxious on 
his behalf as he ever will be himself, but who cannot think with his 
thoughts or feel with his feelings. And then, too, that choice is actuated 
by other circumstances than abstract eligibility. Mamma would, perhaps, 
like to see her son a clergyman, or papa would fain have him be a 
barrister. But it is necessary that the boy shall, in early life, do some- 
thing to lessen rather than to increase the family expenses. The 
noviciates of the bar and of the church are costly and cannot be endured 
by slender purses. Therefore the eligibility of the Civil Service is dis- 
eussed at the domestic fire. ‘‘ Think what a thing a certainty is,” papa 
says. Mamma yields, and in this way the destiny of the boy is decided. 

It was thus the fathers and mothers of most of the civil servants of the 
present day spoke of them, and it was thus men were chosen. My object 
will be to prove that the Civil Service may be made as noble, as indepen- 
dent, and as free a profession as the bar or the church; as arms, or art, 
or medicine. But in seeing whether it be so or no, let us look the truth 
in the face. Men do not go into the Civil Service with ambitious views of 
their own. The profession is generally chosen for them, and has been so 
chosen because an early income is desirable. 

It has been said—and the saying was very prominently put forth by 
certain Government pundits who were selected to remodel our profession, 
and who thereupon proceeded to chop it up mince-meat fashion, and boil 
it in a Medea’s cauldron, so that the ugly old body might come out young 
and lovely—it was said by these pundits and by others, that appointments 
in the Civil Service were looked for by the indolent and incapable, by 
those afflicted with physical infirmity, and by young men unfit for active 
exertions. For this statement I think that there was no shadow of a 
pretext. But I do think that the res angusta domi—the want of a full 
exchequer at home—has had much to do with it. 

I insist upon this in order that those who are personally interested as 
Civil servants may look the matter full in the face, and tell themselves the 
truth respecting their own positions. Much they have a right to expect 
from the Civil Service—such at least of them as are faithful servants—but 
there are advantages which men derive from other professions for which 
they cannot justly look. They are entitled to an early income and a 


* The substance of this article was contained in a Lecture delivered at the General 
Post Office, London, on the 4th of January. 
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fairly liberal rate of pay; but they may not expect to make their fortunes. 
They will not be briefless barristers without business, hoping through 
hopeless years till hope is over; but neither will they be chancellors, 
lords justices, or judges. They will not be left without livings, but 
neither will they become the inhabitants of bishops’ palaces. They have 
their sweets—not yet, I think, so many of them as they may fairly expect 
—but there are sweets which they may not expect, and certainly will not 
get. In considering their profession it is as well that they should bear 
this in mind. 

Whether or no there be more of good or more of evil in this moderate 
certainty, it is beyond my purpose now to inquire. Whether the risk of 
a profession which may possibly bring nothing, and may possibly bring 
great wealth, is or is not better than that moderate safety which is 
enjoyed in the Civil Service, is a question which may be argued at great 
length, but which we will not argue now. The moderate and safe lot has 
been chosen for them. But of this I am sure—and of this it is my object 
to make them sure, and others also, if it may be within my power to do so 
—that there is no profession by which a man can earn his bread in these 
realms, admitting of a brighter honesty, of a nobler purpose, or of an 
action more manly and independent. Yes; of an action more manly and 
independent. And if this manliness and independence be not achieved, 
the object is missed through their own faults. Despots do not make 
slaves, but slaves make despots. And when you see a man crouch 
beneath a rod, you should generally blame him who endures the rod more 
than him who uses it. 

Isay that no profession admits of a brighter honesty, a nobler purpose, 
or of more manly action. And I say this now with much urgency, because 
a certain slur has been thrown upon it of late years. This slur has come 
from various quarters; from those government pundits to whom I have 
alluded, and to whom I must allude yet again; from certain portions of 
the press, and from political reformers who have thought that public 
money has been wasted in salaries. I will not say that there has been no 
cause for complaint. The political reformers and the press had no doubt 
so much of truth with them as justified them in speaking. From them 
absolute accuracy of statement is not expected, and would indeed be 
impossible. But, on the other hand, I do very strongly feel that the 
profession should not have been spoken of in the terms of general reproach 
which have been used towards it, and that it is for us to vindicate it. 
Let us vindicate it at any rate to ourselves. If we can do that thoroughly, 
we shall soon justify it in the eyes of others. 

I say that there is no honester calling than the Civil Service. I had 
almost said none so honest, but I will not go so far as that, lest I may 
encounter specific contradiction. 

Does it not often occur to many men,—I should say to most men— 
that there are callings in which a man can hardly earn his bread, and 
still stick close to truth and an honest purpose? I say that a man does 
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not do so if he spreads a lie or defends a lie. Those in the Civil Service 
are never called upon to do either. I say that a man should not live with 
an easy conscience if, in his calling, he pretends to anything, either to 
knowledge, or to sanctity, or to property which he does not possess. So 
little temptation to do so comes in the way of government clerks, that they 
do not bring themselves to think that such a state of things can exist in 
others. 

Let us remember how many callings in these days depend in a greater 
or a less degree upon advertisements. And is it not the fact that we 
silently, without the trouble of thought, regard almost every advertise- 
ment as a falsehood? One man sticks upon a wall that his newspaper is 
the biggest in the world. Does anybody believe him? Another who 
has a house to get rid of, describes to you a rural Paradise. Do you not 
know as a matter of course that such description is false ?—false and 
fraudulent, but with a modified fraud, because no one was expected to 
believe it. Is it not a fact that dishonesty such as that runs very far and 
very wide, till men do not know dishonesty when they see it? But asa 
rule, dishonesty does not come in the Civil Service. Many in it may be 
dishonest; but if so, they go to seek it. 

And then as to the noble purpose. My idea of a profession is this, 
that there are two main things to be regarded. First, is the income to be 
gained, for let any preacher preach as he may, self-interest will be first. 
First is the quid pro quo; the reward to be earned; the amount of wages 
which a man is to get in return for his skill, his labour, and his patience. 
Till we come up to men who have no need for wages, this must be the 
first consideration. But there is another consideration which should press 
very close upon its heels, without thought as to which no man should 
allow himself to be happy; and that is the good to the world which his 
work may do. 

Could any man be happy if he were to work ever so diligently at 
writing documents which were instantly to be burnt, or at sorting letters 
which were never to go? It is necessary to the happiness of men that 
there should be some other result to their work, besides that of giving 
them an income. Men are undoubtedly anxious that their work should do 
good in the world. Now in the Civil Service, if men do their work, they 
may be sure of that. 

It is bad to be invidious, and very bad to speak as a Pharisee; but to 
explain my meaning I must name another calling or two. Can all lawyers 
be quite sure that they are doing good in the world? Can soldiers always 
be sure of it? Let it not be supposed that I say that they never do good. 
Our soldiers in China have been doing a deal of good, and I hope we 
shall have our tea cheaper before long in consequence. Can members of 
Parliament always feel safe that they are doing good? Is any tradesman 
doing good who sells an article as A 1 which is not entitled to be called A 
at all? And yet, in most of these instances, the individual himself may 
be hardly responsible that he does not do good. The lawyer—when once 
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he is a lawyer—must act after his kind. “And so must the grocer, who 
cannot sell coffee without chicory at eightpence per pound, and who must 
sell eightpenny coffee or else shut up his shop. Now, in the Civil Service, 
men are not constrained to mix any chicory with their coffee. If they do 
so, it is from a personal aptitude for dishonesty. 

Therefore I say that this profession admits of a noble purpose, and that 
the daily work attached to it—that work which no doubt seems often to 
be dull enough—is always compatible with honesty. The youngest of my 
readers may not hitherto have thought much of this; but it is a matter 
very worthy of thought. It is a sad reflection for a man, as he goes 
down in years, that he has passed his life in digging holes—in digging 
holes and re-filling them—or perhaps in work less innocent even 
than that. 

Then, as to the independence, or what I may call the manliness of this 
profession! ‘Those who know aught of social life in England, and of the 
changes which have come upon it during the last two centuries, will be 
_ aware that all professions have gained greatly in this respect. Parsons 
used to be considered little better than head servants; and though they 
were admitted to table, were expected to leave it when the puddings and 
pies came in. Now-a-days they take their full share of the puddings and 
pies, and of all the good things that come after them. Naval and military 
officers were forced to cringe and hang about like lacqueys at the doors of 
their noble captains and colonels; and authors sued humbly, cap in hand, 
to the great lords, praying for some fee in return for a dedication. All 
that is nearly over now. 

And so was it with the Civil Service. In the days of which I am 
speaking, a clerk in an office could hardly say that his soul was his own. 
Indeed his spirit was not his own, and could not be so. A man’s daily 
bread—his own and that of his wife and children,—must be his first con- 
sideration ; and in those days a man could not feel his daily bread to be 
secure unless he would bend his neck to the yoke. Now, I take leave to 
think, no man in the Civil Service need bend his neck to any yoke. If he 
chooses to bend it—if he prefers a yoke—then, indeed, he may do so. 

Doubtless there are difficulties in the way of the full fruition of this 
independent spirit—difficulties for which no individuals can be blamed ; 
and I am inclined to think that it behoves a man who intends to earn his 
bread as a servant of the Crown, to look more to this point than perhaps 
to any other. Manliness, a spirit of independence, grows quickly with a 
man, as does also a deficiency of that spirit. He who at five-and-twenty 
can feel within his bosom that sort of dread for another man which a 
schoolboy has for his master, will too probably feel it also at five-and- 
forty; and will then carry it with him to the grave. Such a one will 
never have been a man. 

The difficulties in the way of this independence are, I think, as fol- 
lows :—In the first place, men enter the Civil Service by favour; but do 
not so enter most of the other professions. An appointment is given. So 
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also, indeed, is a living, and so’are many commissions in the army, and so 
were all appointments, military and civil, in India. But by this gift, an 
idea of an obligation is engendered; and a man is, or may be, taught to 
suppose that he has incurred a favour in being allowed to earn his bread 
after this fashion, and that he should pay for that favour. 

I can best perhaps explain what I mean by pointing to the Civil 
Services of foreign nations. ‘Take Prussia for instance. In Prussia there 
is a very large staff of “ placemen.” Is there any designation of men 
more objectionable than “ placemen?” That word alone nearly explains 
what I mean. ‘There is, in Prussia, an army of placemen who are bound 
to give, and who do give, in return for salaries, not only their allotted 
quotas of work, but also a moral—or an immoral—support. The giving 
of such support is incompatible with independence on the part of the 
ordinary Civil servant. It is that sort of support which a Minister in this 
country openly and fairly demands from his Ministerial party. The holder 
of Ministerial office incurs no obloquy in rendering it. But to be bound 
by party obligation without party privileges or party feelings—in that, 
I think, there is great obloquy. 

I believe I am correct in saying that such obligation is exacted from 
the Civil servants of many Continental Governments, and that much of it 
was exacted in ours, as the natural return to be made by men who had 
received the gift of a situation. 

Most of my readers will be conversant with the memoirs of Samuel 
Pepys, who was a very remarkable Civil servant in the days of Charles II. 
and of James II. He was at heart a grand Englishman, with a spirit 
strong against servility, peculation, and idleness—a man not to be men- 
tioned by any means with reprobation. But I cite his name now because 
his memoirs show us very plainly how hard it was for a Civil servant in 
his time to be free from servility, peculation, and idleness—even with such 
a spirit as that of old Samuel Pepys. He could not endure to eat his 
bread without earning it; but, nevertheless, he did not keep his hands 
clean. Clean hands were not in fashion in his days. 

And in this way sinecures came to pass. When a man conceived that 
he had placed himself under an obligation in being allowed to draw a 
certain income quarterly, he was apt to think that that feeling of obliga- 
tion was in a great measure the return which he was bound to make for 
that income. That was the return in lieu of so much work. Where was 
the favour if he was to work hard? Where, indeed? I should say. And 
then the favour grew in amount, and the work lessened, till the Civil 
servant was a sinecurist. 

That is one phase of the Civil Service. I shall not wound the feelings 
of many who now hold places under Government by saying that a sine- 
curist is a contemptible fellow. If a man hold a sinecure in payment for 
past service, he isa pensioner and not a sinecurist. But a sinecurist 
proper—a man who takes pay and does not give or has not given anything 
for it—is a contemptible fellow. He, of course, is under a heavy load of 
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obligation. Then comes the man who gives half work and takes out the 
rest in obligation. He is a shade better off,—but only a shade. 

But he who for every half-crown gives service to the full value of half- 
a-crown,—surely with him need be no servility, no feeling of favour. 
In such a case the workman confers the favour, and may fairly feel within 
his own bosom that he does so. 

It is, however, in the power of men to reverse the matter altogether, 
and to place the balance clearly on the right side. For every half-crown 
that they receive, let them be careful to give work to the value of three 
and sixpence, and then let them not care a straw for any man. He who 
so arranges his weights and measures, never does care a straw for any man. 
There is no difficulty in so arranging them, in so fixing his pennyworths 
ofwork. ‘That he may attain his object—that manly independence with- 
out which no profession can be pleasant—it is not necessary that all the 
world should know the amount of return he makes. It is only necessary 
that one man should know it;—and that one man will always know it. 
It need not be said who that one should be. 

And here, in speaking on this subject of favours, let it be acknow- 
ledged that the Civil Service Commission has done some good. I am not 
one of those who believe in the Medea’s cauldron. I do not think that the 
chopping up and boiling will change the bones and flesh of the body. The 
amelioration which has taken place, and which is taking place in the Civil 
Service, is a part of the progressive movement of the nation, and would 
have come to pass, and was coming to pass, without any commission what- 
ever. But it is well to have something to say in praise, and that some- 
thing may as well be said here as elsewhere. 

A preliminary examination of candidates for the Service by an inde- 
pendent Board has no doubt been beneficial. And while it is simply a 
test of the fitness of the person nominated, it must, I think, continue to 
be so. Among other things, it assists men to achieve that independence 
of which we are speaking. A lad who knows that he has been adjudged 
fit for the work which he has to do, and who bears with him into the 
Service this mark of approbation, is taught to conceive that from the first 
he makes a fair bargain with the public which is his paymaster. Such a 
fair bargain he does make. Let him, therefore, eschew all idea of an 
obligation imposed—of any favour, I should say. 

Then, again, the position in which one Civil servant stands with refer- 
ence to another, does create a difficulty in carrying out that feeling of 
independence. One man is subject to the censure and displeasure of 
another; and one man may be put out of the Service by the will or at the 
judgment of another. And thus that manliness, which should be the 
moving spirit of all trades, professions, and callings whatever, is rendered 
difficult. But I venture to think that this difficulty also may be over- 
come,—nay, that it is being overcome. It is still a difficulty, but it is not 
an insuperable obstacle as it was some fifty years ago. 

Fifty years ago an independent spirit in the Civil Service was, I 
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believe, an impossibility. Twenty-five years ago it was nearly so. Now 
it may be enjoyed, but with difficulty. It is for those who now form the 
Civil Service to see that it may be enjoyed by those who come after them 
without difficulty. 

I have alluded to the subjection to censure under which Civil servants 
must hold their places. It has no doubt occurred to us all that men in 
the open professions, as they are called, are in this respect better off than 
Government clerks. Clergymen cannot be censured, nor can barristers. 
Of course I allude to censure supposed to be inflicted and borne without 
liberty of reply. From censure with liberty of reply who is, or should, 
or can be free? Doctors and attorneys; poets, painters, engineers, and 
architects, cannot be reprimanded at the will of any one person; and, 
therefore, we are disposed to think that they are more independent in the 
exercise of their calling than Civil servants. But before we altogether 
acquiesce in the truth of this, let us see very shortly how other professions 
are circumstanced, and how this profession is placed. 

No one likes to be blown up. And when such an evil comes upon 
any one, that one always imputes the chief fault to him who is the scolder, 
and not to himself who is the scoldee. Such little exercises of patience 
generally fall to the lot of the younger,—the more amusing pastime of the 
tongue being the privilege of the elders. I imagine that very much of the 
same thing is the case in all trades going. May it not be surmised that 
the younger partner, or the expectant partner, in an attorney’s firm hears 
of it if he be remiss with his indentures and his latitats? And the young 
curate, too, who for a while has thought more of the pretty girls in his 
parish than of the old women, does he not experience the rough side of the 
rector’s tongue? You would not think so, observing how unassailable he 
looks, seen with his wavy hair on a Sunday morning; but I have but 
little doubt that such is the case. And younger counsel, too,—men 
wrapped in all the glories of bombazine—barristers with wigs on their 
heads! Even such a one must submit, if on occasion it be thought that 
he has failed in annihilating, as he should have done, the presence of mind 
of some witness. 

There is on record a case of a bishop who was censured, and who 
endured it! And I doubt whether fault may not occasionally be found 
even with a Cabinet Minister! It is the lot of man,—and I fear the very 
ordinary lot of young men. 

But, it may be urged that in the professions above named a man feeling 
himself to be in the right may so place himself without danger of being 
ousted from his profession. If one rector be too hard on a curate, 
that curate may succeed better with another, and so on. But that in 
the Civil Service an obedience is required almost menial in its sub- 
missiveness. 

In answer to this I say, that such submission was the order of the day 
fifty years since ; that it need not be the order of the day now; and that, 
by God’s help, it most certainly will in nowise be so in the days which I 
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trust we shall all live to see. It is very far from my present purpose to 
teach any young man a lesson of disobedience; but I am prepared to tell 
every young man—as, indeed, every old man also, if it were necessary— 
that the first and chief obedience required is that of a workman to his work ; 
an obedience which is in no respect menial, which is the very reverse of 
menial; an obedience which is Godlike in its nature, and which is the very 
source and fountain spring of manly independence! Yes! The obedience 
of a workman to his work. That obedience which should induce a shoe- 
maker to make his shoe well, even though the wearing of that shoe should 
bring him no personal credit. The obedience of a workman to his work! 
If this Civil Service cannot be made an independent profession, it will be 
from want of such obedience as that. Let that obedience be paid, and the 
workman will find that no other need annoy him. Let that obedience be 
paid, and no other obedience need ever be servile. A man who cannot 
take off his hat to his work and pay it reverence, is not a workman in a 
happy frame of mind. 

A workman owes obedience to his work, and if he pay that he need 
pay no other that is not compatible with it, and is not a part of it. I will 
go further, and say that any man holding authority, and demanding more 
than this, will find himself, now in these days, utterly foiled. There is not 
now the old aptitude for censure. And why? Because men are less 
prone to domineer? No. Such improvements do not descend from the 
few tothe many. They ascend from the many to the few. It is because 
the spirit and inner manhood of the workman is of a higher calibre. Men 
now will not be browbeat; and, therefore, as a rule, the work of brow- 
beating is at an end. No civil servant now need fear censure—no civil 
servant who does his duty with fair energy. <A truant dog must, we 
know, be whipped; but, now-a-days, woe be to him who attempts the 
whipping of a dog that is not truant. 

I have spoken as to the bearing of censure, and, while I am on the 
subject, I will venture to say one word as to the giving of it. Most civil 
servants have some in authority under them. I would say to all such, 
Remember the golden rule,—‘ Do unto others,” &c. Men know how 
unbearable to themselves is a harsh word, an undeserved rebuke. I trust 
that they abstain from speaking harsh words, and from giving undeserved 
rebukes. They declare to themselves that they will allow no superior to 
treat them as a machine, to be wound up and set a-going at his will. I 
trust that they remember that other men are not to be wound up at their 
will. 

To you, my friend, I would say, that if you allow yourself to regard 
any one under you as less than a man, you are as mean in that thought as 
though you imagined him who is over you to be more thana man. Nay, 
one meanness will accompany the other. When I see that Smith wants to 
make a machine of Jones, I know that Smith is a machine ready made to 
the hands of Brown. 

And then as to the risk of dismissal, a man cannot be dismissed from 
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being a lawyer or a clergyman, unless his conduct have been very vile 
indeed; and therefore a lawyer and a clergyman can hold their profession 
with independence. Is it not pretty much the same thing now in the 
Civil Service? Is it not felt to be practically sure that no man can be 
put out of his place as long as he does his work; and that no inquiries will 
be made as to what he thinks, or what he is, or in what way it may suit 
him to live. I fancy that a Civil servant now-a-days holds his office by 
as firm a tenure as a parson does his living. If the parson disgrace 
himself, he may lose his gown; and so may the Civil servant, in such a 
case as that, lose his gown. 

But the greatest difficulty in the way of independent action remains to 
be told. And there is something yet to be done before that can be over- 
come. The object in this profession, as I take it, is not merely to hold a 
certain position, which will give bread, but to rise in it to bread and 
butter; ay, and to cakes and ale, if that be possible. Men all want pro- 
motion. Now, the question is how they may put themselves forward as 
candidates for that promotion, and secure their fair chance of cakes and 
ale without leaning on the favour or soliciting the good-will of those 
whose words carry promotion with them. Such leaning and such solicit- 
ing is opposed to manly independence. There is much of it in all pro- 
fessions ; but it is our purpose now to inquire how men may best act in 
this profession, so as to be as free from it as men may be. 

And here again, that which has been done proves to us what may be 
done. I think I tell no State secrets, but utter certainly a State truth, 
when I say that twenty-five years ago no man could rise in a public 
office who was personally disagreeable to his superiors. More than that ; 
it was almost necessary that he or some one belonging to him should be 
personally agreeable. I think it will be admitted that such is not the 
case now. It may be imagined that there is partiality of selection, but 
it is not imagined that men are sclected without reference to their com- 
petence. The selector may judge badly, and possibly may have allowed 
himself to be influenced by his likings; but he no longer dares to throw 
all judgment to the winds. The clamour would be too great. The 
English of it is this: he could not do it. 

And here I must say that in this respect Medea has done us no good 
with her cauldron. If any possible plan could enable a job-loving, 
favouritizing senior to withstand the spirit of the age, and put unfairly 
forward his special friends, it is the system of promotion by merit as at 
present sanctioned. That I give as my opinion. Valeat tantum. As I 
must recur to the matter before I have done, I will not further insist upon 
it now. 

But, though I do here protest that this system of promotion as at 
present arranged has this evil tendency—and I trust we shall all live to 
see it overthrown, or rather to overthrow it, for in these matters a man 
should not so much desire to see good results as to produce them—but 
though I do protest that this system of promotion has a terribly strong 
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tendency towards dependency of spirit and time-serving, still,—still I do 
not think that that tendency is so strong as the counter-tendency of the 
age. Though Medea with her cauldron has done so much to bring us 
back to servility, I think that the manhood of the times is too strong 
for her. 

But let it be remembered that that manhood depends on the exer- 
tions of individuals of the profession. It is for each man to feel indi- 
vidually that he will do nothing to obtain promotion—nothing but the 
one thing—nothing but deserving it. In spite of Medea, that I think 
will still be his safest course for obtaining it. 

It has always appeared to me in what I have heard and read about the 
Civil Service as a profession that Government clerks are supposed to think 
less of themselves than any other class of men in the world. I do not 
myself believe that they have any special merit of this sort, but it seems to 
me that some such special merit is attributed to them. I hear them incited 
to deeds of ambition and spurred on by educational tests and competitive 
examinations to learning, philosophy, and mental cultivation; but I hear 
very little of the usual rewards which the world is accustomed to hold 
forth as inducements for high acquirements and devoted labour. Of high 
acquirements and devoted labour I think very much ; but I conceive that, 
if a profession requires them, a profession should pay for them. I am far 
from saying that the Civil Service does not need high acquirements and 
devoted labour; but the Civil Service should be prepared to give the 
quid pro quo. 

There are three headings under which I would propose to look at the 
rewards or wages which a Civil servant has a right to expect. The first 
is that of his simple salary; the rate of annual pay for which he com- 
mences working and goes on to work. On this matter I can say nothing 
here that would be of any advantage, unless it be this: that very generally 
in the world men are valued at the rate at which they value themselves. 
The higher men of the Civil Service can learn to think of themselves, the 
higher others will think of them. 

The second heading is that of ordinary promotion ; and on this subject 
I do feel that a few words should be said. This is no general question of 
political economy affecting the world at large, and which can only be dis- 
cussed on large abstract principles. It is a question affecting every civil 
servant individually ; which affects that profession and none other, which 
is absolutely a question of their own ; and it is one which, I take leave 
to think, should not have been decided for them without an expression of 
the opinion of the profession in general. Such an expression of opinion 
might easily have been elicited. But this has not been done; and an 
enormous change has been made, affecting all their worldly interests with 
an importance that I cannot exaggerate; and that change has been made, 
as it appears to me, without any attention to the wishes of the profession, 
and so made in accordance with the Utopian theories of a very few 
meu, 
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Could it have been possible that the interests of clergymen or of 
lawyers could have been thus played with? It would have been impos- 
sible. But then it will be said that the law and the Church are open 
professions ; and that, as Civil servants are paid by the Crown, the Crown 
may do as it pleases with them. 

I altogether deny that the Crown possesses any such right. No one has 
a right to injure those he employs, and the Crown Jess of such right than 
any other employer. But in order to see what the crown has done in this 
matter, we will make the comparison between the Civil Service and other 
Crown servants. We will take a regiment, or the body of officers in a 
regiment, and compare it to a public office. Of course we all know that 
ordinary promotion is now to be given in the Civil Service,—not to the 
man who stands next in order to receive it, if he be fit,—but to the man 
below who may be most fit, whether he stand next, or next but one, or 
last in the order of expectants. Now let us go to the regiment: we will 
say a regiment of artillery, because there is no purchase there. 

In this regiment we will say that a major retires. There are ten 
captains, all of course desirous of the majority. Captain Brown, the 
senior, is an excellent officer. Everybody, including the Colonel, says that 
he is an excellent officer. But there is a certain Captain Green at the bottom 
of the list who knows more than Captain Brown, and more than all the 
other captains. He was probably brought up but the other day from the 
bottom of the lieutenants on account of his terrible proficiency. He talks 
French like a Frenchman, understands trigonometry, draws fortifications, 
and can answer questions out of his head about everything under the sun. 
Brown is now forty, and when he was young, there was none of all this 
learning going. All he knows is, that since he buckled on a sword at 
seventeen up to this day, he has served his sovereign with loyalty, and 
fought his country’s battles,—that he has never shirked parade, and has 
lived among officers and gentlemen as officers and gentlemen should 
live. 

It is all nothing. Green is the most worthy captain of the lot, and he 
becomes the major. And then after that, Captain Pink comes up. A lad, 
who has the advantage of being a lad in these days, can educate himself 
up to any mark. And so on the next vacancy, Captain Pink goes up. 

I need not say, that all this would be simply impossible. The regiment 
could not be held together under such circumstances. But why should it 
be possible within a public office, if not possible in a regiment? The 
hardship is the same. 

But if this could be done among that corps of officers, what would be 
the result? Would Captain Brown be a good soldier after he had been 
so treated? Would it be possible that he should be a good soldier? 
Quite impossible, I think, that he, or any of the nine, should beso! <A 
worthy man can bear a deal of disappointment, but he cannot bear to be 
treated as though he were unworthy. 

All the men so passed over are destroyed as public servants, But not 
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only are they destroyed. Green, who has been selected as so much wiser 
than his seniors, he is destroyed also. He has been taught to think 
himself such a prodigy, that he cannot be got to do the ordinary work 
of his life. 

But that which I have described as impossible in a regiment is now 
the law of ordinary promotion in the Civil Service. I do not know that I 
have in any point exaggerated the matter. Not only may young Green 
and young Pink from the bottom of a class be put over the heads of all 
their seniors, but the officer who makes the selection is bound so to pro- 
mote them, if he thinks that they are the most worthy. The fact that all 
those other men are fit for the higher position—those men who are thus 
superseded, and ruined in life by being superseded; the fact of their all 
being fit—affords no argument against the selection of Green. It is 
nothing that they have all done all that they ever undertook to do, that they 
are able and willing to do all that that higher class will require of them. 
The rule is, that without any reference to their welfare, their rights, or 
their wrongs, the best man shall go up—the best man, or the man whom 
somebody thinks to be the best man. This is the theory of promotion by 
merit—so called. 

There is a cruelty in this theory which to a certain degree mitigates 
the evil. Such is the rule. But men have hearts, and they cannot be 
got to carry out such a rule. But what shall we say of a law that can be 
palliated only by such an excuse as that? 

It may have been and probably was the fact that the vis tnertic of 
mere length of service did in former days secure promotion without refer- 
ence to fitness. It was a fault of the service that an idle man was thus 
put on a par with a man of industry; and if so, it was well that such a 
fault should be remedied. But the remedy was at hand, without going 
to Utepia for a dream of perfection—for a theory of promotion satisfactory 
only as an abstract idea. Let it become the rule that no man shall be 
promoted who is not fit for the duties of the higher position. The ques- 
tion is this. Shall the promotion be given to the most worthy man, or to 
the first man who is worthy? “ Detur digno,” or “ detur digniori?” The 
law now says, “ detur digniori.” My belief is, that that law, if carried out, 
would ruin the Civil Service, but that it cannot be carried out. Tremen- 
dous injustice is done from day to day by attempts to carry it out—even 
by most conscientious attempts to do so; of that I am full sure. 

For this rule or law which is so unjust to the candidates is quite as 
unjust to those who have to select the chosen candidate. No position can 
be worse than that of a conscientious man intrusted with such a duty. 
As far as I can sce, a man so placed must give up his conscience. He 
must give up his conscience and disobey the rule—which I hope is usually 
dore; or he must give up his conscience and make selections, without any 
adequate knowledge of what he is doing. 

This system has been tried, and I think that the Civil Service generally 
will agree with me in stating that it has failed. The matter, as I have 
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said, is one of vital interest; and I think that it behoves the Civil Service 
as a body to see that the rule be abrogated. No one should press for the 
promotion of men by simple seniority ; but I do maintain, that if a man 
be fit to perform the duties of a class to which he has risen by length of 
service, he is entitled to the promotion by all equity. And I maintain 
beyond this, that the advantage of the Civil Service generally, and of the 
public at large, will be best consulted by giving such a man the position 
he has earned. 

Then there remains the third heading, under which we must consider 
the guid pro quo—the payment, that is, with which the country remune- 
rates its Civil Service. This heading concerns promotion which is not 
ordinary; which does not, and never did, and never can, go with length 
of service. It concerns what we may call staff appointments, as to which 
the whole Civil Service is, I believe, agreed that they should be given as 
the rewards of special merit. But then the whole Civil Service is agreed 
also that they should be so given to members of the Civil Service, and to 
members of the Civil Service only; to them and no others. 

I said that civil servants could not become chancellors, or judges, or 
bishops; meaning by that that they cannot aspire to prizes so high as 
those to which lawyers and clergymen may rise. Thisisso. But it is 
also true that there are prizes to which they may aspire; and these should 
be as much their own by right, as the bishoprics belong to the Church, 
and the judgeships to the law. We all know that no power in the British 
Governnient could give a man the emoluments of a bishop unless he were 
first a clergyman of the Church of England ; nor could it make a man a 
judge, unless he had been a barrister. This is understood by every child; 
and the other should be equally well understood. 

Of all the printed words I have ever read, none have ever made me 
so angry as certain words in that report about the Civil Service. “Few 
public servants,” the report says, “ would feel the appointment of a bar- 
rister of known eminence and ability to some important position, as a 
slight or discouragement to themselves.” Now, to my thinking, there is 
an arrogance and an impudence about that which is astounding. The 
writers of that report had just been pointing out how necessary it was 
that the ambitious youths of the country should be attracted to the Civil 
Service, and had then gone on to say, that unfortunately these ambitious 
youths had not been forthcoming. Youths very much the reverse had 
been forthcoming, and a description is given of the Civil Service which is 
not at all flattering. After that, in order to encourage the clerks the 
better, they give them their opinion as to the barristers of well-known 
eminence. I have not a word to say against barristers of well-known 
eminence, and do not at all desire to oust them from their peculiar 
seats ; but I do most earnestly desire to keep them—and all others, 
except Civil servants—from seats which should afford the appropriate 
rewards of the Civil Service. 

In the report, allusion is made to the higher qualities of these eminent 
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barristers; meaning, of course, that such men would be more fit for 
important places than mere Civil servants. But that is arguing in a 
circle. If you deny men their right to certain rewards, they will not 
trouble themselves to earn those rewards. You do not promote men in 
the Civil Service to be under-secretaries because they are not fit; but in 
the same breath you acknowledge that you have no men fit because you 
have no rewards to encourage such fitness. If men were confident that 
they could rise in the Civil Service to be secretaries, under-secretaries, and 
commissioners; that they or their brethren in the Civil Service must so 
rise; that, by the law of the service, no one else could so rise—I think 
we may say that a suflicient amount of competency would be found. 

But how shall an officer make himself fit to be a colonel, when, by 
the practice of the service, it is almost impossible that he should ever 
become one. 

And now I would wish to call attention to a matter which affects, not 
the whole Civil Service, but a very large portion of it. My chief object 
in these remarks—indeed, I may say my only object—has been to assist 
in raising that profession to the level of other professions. In order that 
this may be done effectually, an earnest endeavour should be made to 
remove from it any stigma that may attach to it specially. Now, there is 
a law barring many of its members from certain rights of citizenship 
which I think I may safely call absurd and vexatious, and the repeal of 
which they have, as I think, a right to demand. All members of the 
Civil Service who are concerned directly or indirectly in the collection of 
the revenue, are forbidden, under various terrible penalties, from the 
exercise of their franchise— from voting for a member of Parliament. 
I consider such a barrier to citizenship as that to be a stigma on the 
profession. 

I would fain hope that every man in the Service is a politician. I do 
not much mind what a man’s politics are, so that he has got politics, 
So that he will concern himself with the public welfare of his country 
and of his race, and give his mind to the matter, I do not much care 
whether I be called upon to agree with him, or to differ from him. 
But I don’t love a man with whom I can neither agree nor disagree ; 
who will say that politics are nothing to him. Such a one seems to me 
to shirk the first of a man’s duties. 

But how is a man to exercise his energy as a politician in such 
a country as this, who is ostentatiously debarred from the ordinary 
political rights of an Englishman? A document is issued very freely 
at periods of a general election among this portion of the Civil Service, 
in which their unfortunate position in this respect is explained to them. 
They are not simply told that they can’t vote, but they are assured that 
if they do, they will be dismissed, be fined in some tremendous sum 
of money that not half of them can pay, and after that imprisoned. 
The doom of the sinner sounds like some of those terrible medieval 
punishments in which it was thought by no means enough to kill the 
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guilty one, but he must be disembowelled also, and drawn and quartered, 
and left unburied afterwards. In case that they sin in this particular, 
they are to be visited with utter ruin and the worst species of disgrace, 
for doing that which it is the duty of every Englishman to do—of every 
Englishman who stands sufficiently high in the scale of life. 

I will not now go at length into the original reason of this rule. 
Years ago, when the law was passed, the Civil Service was a very different 
calling from that which now exists. It was very much smaller, and it 
may be that the men who held positions in revenue offices would, if they 
had voted at all, have been coerced to vote as the head of the Treasury 
would have them. There may then have been a reason for the. embargo. 
But there can be no such reason now. 

I have found no one who would tell me that there was such reason 
now. Artizans in the dockyards vote ; and will it be said that clerks in 
metropolitan public offices are more subject to the influence of Govern- 
ment than they are? We hear that they are subject to such influence, 
but no one dreams of taking from them their votes. It would be 
monstrous to tell a body of men who, combined, form the largest portion 
of a large profession in the metropolis, that they should be so influenced. 

The fact, no doubt, is this: that they—they now in 1861—are so 
debarred, not because anybody thinks it right, but because the law exists. 
And the law will exist till they make themselves heard, and make 
it understood that they wish to have this stigma removed from them. 
When they have united in expressing such a wish, this stigma will be 
removed. 
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Horace Saltoun, 


—++ 
Part L—Earty Days WITH GRIND AND GRINDERS. 


Ir is now many a long year since I and Horace Saltoun found ourselves 
extended one fine summer’s day on a luxuriously mossy bank that over- 
looked one of the loveliest dales of the north-west of England. We had 
achieved our small triumph, which, however, appeared magnificent in our 
eyes—namely, we had successfully passed the hall and the college; and 
having worked like men, we were ready to play like boys. So while we 
smoked our short pipes we philosophized after our crude fashion, pitied 
the fellows who had been “spun,” as the phrase goes, and pronounced 
dogmatically enough on the merits of the case. 

We were new at our work then, and regarded the examiners as our 
natural enemies, to be outwitted, dodged, discomfited, or at any rate to be 
circumvented somehow; forgetting that the balance of power adjusts 
itself even in the dreaded chamber of ordeal, and that the instinct of 
fair-play common to all Englishmen is assisted by artificial means. For 
instance, an examiner does not propose questions to a pupil from his own 
hospital, but he sits by to hear those whom he instructed undergo their 
trial, and if they fail-from nervousness, not inability, he is permitted to 
explain the query fairly to them, and ascertain that they completely 
understand its meaning ; while, if they are unduly pressed, though he may 
be—and, as man is but man, he probably often is—in a rage, it is always in 
his power to torment his rival by 2 little extra severity on the other men; 
so that even appealing to the selfish part of human nature—and that is 
perhaps the safest, inasmuch as it is never wanting, but is always there to 
be appealed teo—the examinations cannot be otherwise than conducted with 
ordinary justice. All this, however, as I have said, we did not reflect on, 

‘but blamed and criticized pretty freely. One gentleman was a sneak, 
another “a pagan,” and a third “ a good fellow, and no mistake.” 

As for me, I was the only son of a widowed mother, and I need not 
say how disastrous to our hopes, and crushing to the slender means 
(already largely drawn on for my necessary expenses), a failure would 
have been. I recounted to Horace for the twentieth time, almost with 
tears in my eyes, how I could have wrung off the hand of old 
in sheer gratitude when he interposed, “Take courage, young gentleman; 
don’t hurry. Do you quite understand what Mr. means? It is,” &c. 
And in a few words a question that had been put in a most involved and 
ambiguous form, was made so clear that it was satisfactorily answered. 
My spirits and hopes rose, and I felt an internal conviction that I should 
get through. Well—well! all that is past and gone; and boys with faces 
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as white as their own shirts have stood before me since then. But you may 
be sure I do not forget the hour when I occupied their place, sick with 
anxiety, and my heart thumping against my side as though it would 
break my ribs. And if I see the honest face of a painstaking lad hope- 
lessly troubled, for the sake of that memory I give him a helping hand, 
or a word of encouragement. And if, as will happen, young fellows 
present themselves who have been idle three-fourths of their time, and 
have frantically ground and crammed into them in six months that which 
ought to have been carefully acquired in five years (and though they may 
shave off their moustaches, and turn up their shirt-collars, we do happen 
to know those young gentlemen by sight), I try that their rejection, which 
really the slightest regard for the good of mankind renders imperative, 
shall be accompanied by such words and recommendations as shall not 
dispirit them from making another, and often a more successful, endeavour. 

But I am digressing. I must try to convey some idea of the tall, 
loose-limbed, bulky young fellow who was lounging by my side. He pes- 
sessed a massive and exceeding well-developed forehead, a full light-grey 
eye the iris of which was curiously flecked with dark patches, somewhat 
irregular features, rather thin twitching lips, a complexion that was 
habitually of a muddy pallor, and a quantity of disorderly hair of no 
very obvious colour. 

At fifteen, Horace Saltoun was a dull, heavy lad, whose brain seemed 
overweighted. He was as stupid in his intellectual efforts as he was 
slow and clumsy in the active sports of his schoolfellows. He was the 
despair of his tutors, though, to do him justice, he received their re- 
proaches with the most phlegmatic stolidity, and the butt of his fellows, as 
far as they dared, for his fists were known to be like sledge-hammers, and 
his blows to rarely miss their aim. It was, indeed, said of him, that as 
he never knew when to begin fighting, he never knew when to leave off; 
and that slow as he was to be roused, he was slower still to be appeased. 
The head-master, however, differed from the others in his estimation of 
the character of young Horace, and was wont to say, “ There is no need to 
hurry ; he will get the use of his faculties all in good time, and, God sparing 
his health, he will some day be an extraordinary man: he is inert, but 
there is great dormant power. With such a head as that I never despair.” 

The doctor’s prediction seemed likely to realize itself, though not till 
after Saltoun quitted his care. At nineteen his ponderous powers came 
into play, and at twenty-two he was one of our most rising analytical 
chemists, and had distinguished himself in microscopic investigations; he 
had likewise effected one or two small but important improvements in 
certain philosophical apparatus, the result of which had been to bring him 
under the favourable notice of some of the leading scientific men of the 
day, while his prodigious ability in mental arithmetic and quantitative 
analysis had already caused him to be looked on as no mean authority. 
I can see him now as he used to sit in his student days in the front 
rank at the lecture, apparently utterly dead to all that was going on around 
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him, with his huge shoulders up to his ears, his eyes half closed, and his 
head resting on his hand, until he resembled a great contemplative sloth. 
But if a knotty point or a contested theory were started, he would show 
signs of life, move incessantly on his seat, run his fingers through his 
long untidy locks, wake up, and in a wonderfully short space of time he 
had sifted and digested the information, added one or two odd-looking 
hieroglyphics to those that already adorned his note-book, and would then 
relapse into his former sluggish attitude. 

As the intellectual dulness which characterized his boyhood utterly 
disappeared, so did his moral disposition undergo a marked change. The 
phlegmatic tone vanished; he became more diffusive in kindness and 
more sensitive to rebuke, more ready to love or hate, to rejoice or to 
mourn, and, as a consequence, proportionably more popular. As a student 
he was a reckless liver, drawing unsparingly on his health and his brains. 
Whether it were boating or reading, fighting or gambling, a daring expe- 
riment in surgery or a night expedition to procure anatomical subjects, 
a war among the dons or a row with the Thames watermen (at all times 
rough customers), no man threw himself into the ring with such haste 
and zeal as Saltoun. His rough, natural eloquence, and his iron power of 
endurance, made him an invariable boon companion; for he seemed to be 
indifferent to heated rooms and abominable smells; and the longest orgie 
failed to exhaust him, for he apparently postponed sleep at will, and sum- 
moned it at his own pleasure. 

I ought, perhaps, to have said before that the lower part of his head 
and face was inferior to the upper, and even somewhat animal in the 
expression; and from this there ran a certain tendency to coarseness 
which marred the harmony of the impression given by his whole appear- 
ance. He, nevertheless, had his impulses under strict control: he never 
touched any spirituous liquor, and none of us ever saw him deviate from 
what seemed to be a fixed resolution on this point; he was, however, a 
votary of tobacco, and a passionate lover of all games of chance; so that 
he had weaknesses enough to compensate for his temperance in other 
respects. Gambling, however, he renounced in a great measure; and 
after he commenced his professional career, he did so entirely, alleging 
he had not time for it. In one department of medical student-life he 
won laurels. His invariable and unselfish kindness to the poor; his 
persevering attention; his constant readiness to give up his time and 
pleasure for their benefit, made him regarded almost as a deity among 
them ; and “ young Dr. Saltoun” had been reported to many of his supe- 
riors long before he had acquired the legal licence to cure or kill. He 
thus laid the foundation of a large, though, perhaps, not lucrative practice. 

He did not, as has been said, neglect his books; but he profited more 
by direct experience than any man I ever saw. In these matters he 
passed his fellows, as one wave will occasionally head all the rest, and roll 
far beyond that thin line of froth which marks on the sand the spent force 
of the others. What he found to do he did with all his might; but it was 
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generally tinted by a certain pervading recklessness; and from the time 
when his intellect first seemed to respond to the calls which were made 
on it, in all his ways there was a something which betrayed the craving 
instinct for excitement which seemed to be a component of his changed 
character. Like most temperaments of this order, his spirits were 
subject to great alternations: he had fits of gloom, of ill-will to par- 
ticular individuals, and great irresolution in adopting any plan. Whether 
it was that his mind was too divided to fix on any line of action, and that 
he anticipated a failure; or that his too highly taxed physical strength 
encouraged a regretful state of mind; or that the voluntary power was 
too much enfeebled to be exerted with effect, cannot be safely pronounced 
on; but at these seasons he was unlike himself, moody and taciturn in 
suciety, and in gesture irritable and petulant. But, with all his faults, he 
was pre-eminently generous, humble-minded, and truthful, ever ready 
to see merit, and slow to believe evil; and our intimacy as schoolboys 
and fellow-students laid the foundation of a friendship which after years 
cemented into an abiding affection. 

So much for my companion: and if I have appeared to sketch his 
character at a greater length than requisite, it must be borne in mind 
that it is necessary to bring his peculiarities prominently before the 
reader, in order to appreciate the after troubles of his career. 

Below the mossy bank on which Horace and I reclined, was a cascade, 
rather celebrated in those parts. The water came pouring over the fall 
in foaming torrents; and, once in that deep, turbid hollow, they revolved 
round and round, as life does in large towns, like thick, boiling scum ; 
then the spots of discoloured foam congregated sullenly, those that 
escaped fell over a few stones into a rapid, clear brook, and were carried 
swiftly out of hearing of the din and tumult above. Opposite to us 
rose a hill, clothed to its very summit with birch, alder, holly, furze 
and fern; beyond it, to the right, lay a plain, dotted over with isolated 
rocks, of that peculiar coffin-like shape which so often indicates the 
limestone formation; and stretching away from this, lay range after 
range of those broad, lofty mountains which guard our native dales: 
indented, scored steppes of stone formed frequent distinct lines of terraces, 
some of which must have been upwards of sixty feet in depth. A dark 
strip of pine formed an angle on the summit of the hill, and the small 
expanse of sky which was visible through this angle marked the pass of 
the “ Grip Hag.” 

After smoking for a considerable time in silence, I slipped from my 
seat, and, making my way among the tangled branches of the stunted 
trees and over the rough blocks of stone, I reached the river, and, filling 
my horn with the sparkling water, mixed it with some whisky, supposed 
to be of peculiar excellence, which I had procured on my road. I tossed 
it off, half filled it again, and, scrambling up, rejoined Horace, and, with 
the foolish idea of vanquishing his determined practice of drinking nothing 
but water, I proceeded to mix for him. At first he refused; but when 
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the odour from the flask was wafted into his nostrils, he wavered, and at 
last acquiesced, with an odd grimace. “If I must take it, Paul, give me 
it neat.” I complied, and poured the yellow, fragrant liquid out alone. 
As I placed the horn in his hand, I was struck by the greedy, anxious 
expression of his eyes. He held it for an instant to his lips, and then, 
without touching the liquor, jerked the horn and its contents into the 
little river, where, after a few bobbings about, it proceeded on its brief 
and uneven voyage. ‘ What an ass you are, Horace!” I said, heatedly. 

“‘T daresay I am,” he replied, twisting his face into a horrible con- 
tortion. ‘‘ But I should have been a greater ass if I had tasted that stuff. 
Stay, old fellow, don’t be waxy, when I tell you why, by a safe inspira- 
tion, I threw it out of my reach. I shall tell you what I never trusted to 
any human being before, and you will change your mind about me, or I 
am far wrong. They say every house has its skeleton. Now, intoxicating 
liquors have been the bane of my family. We have, most of us, a morbid 
propensity to drink anything, no matter what, provided it intoxicates us. 
I don’t say we all have it; but we never know in which of us it is to 
break out. We don’t drink for drinkee, as the black man says, but for 
drunkee. It’s no outbreak of convivial cheer, but a mad, animal instinct 
for solitary excess. My grandfather was hardly ever seen drunk: amid 
the excesses so common in those days, when three-bottle men abounded, 
he was singular by his abstemiousness; but at isolated periods, when 
quite alone, he took the most awful doses of raw spirits: he craved the 
poison with a fatal obstinacy, and obtained it by a marvellous cunning; 
and his very sobriety in public made it an easier matter for him to 
slaughter himself unprevented in private. He died ina madhouse. My 
uncle exhibited the same tendency: he cut his own throat. My father 
was, ail his life, a rigid water-drinker; he was not a long-lived man, but 
when he was made aware that his end was approaching, he called me to 
his bedside, detailed these terrible particulars, and warned me, in words 
that made a deep impression on my mind. Since then I have never 
tasted wine or spirits: in fact, you know how strictly I have abstained. 
But sometimes, in the dead of night, when I have been previously over- 
worked, or worried and anxious, I have felt the most awful craving for 
a stimulant; and I have broken out into a cold sweat with terror, lest the 
fiend was come to take possession, and the family degradation about to 
break out in my person. At those times I could fancy that the very 
seent of spirits would be enough to make my resolution vanish into thin 
air. It seems to me as if the most infernal compounds—British gin, or 
spirits of wine—anything, in short, that would excite me, would be drunk 
to the dregs, as if it were nectar. With such a history to my back, Paul, 
you, for one, will never blame me for avoiding that which is to me the 
accursed thing.” 

“ Nay, old fellow,” was my answer; “if I had known this, you may 
trust me, I'd sooner have cut off my right hand than have pressed it 
on you.” 
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There is more generosity and frank sympathy in youth than in after 
years: had we both come to ripe manhood, perhaps Horace would have 
hesitated to make this confession. As it was, the mutual knowledge of it 
only cemented more firmly our friendship; and his very distrust of him- 
self lent him, in my eyes, a deeper interest. 

Shortly after this period, fortune separated us; Saltoun remained in 
England, while I was appointed surgeon to an East Indiaman. Wekept up 
a correspondence, though of course at intervals. 

Meanwhile circumstances occurred that made me anxious to quit the 
navalservice. It did not suit me for many reasons: the facilities afforded 
to young medical officers were limited in extent, and very rarely vouch- 
safed at all; moreover, the life was to me an intolerably idle one: often 
for days becalmed in the blue Indian seas, beneath a tropical sun, and 
with a thermometer 98° in the shade, our sole endeavours seemed directed 
to invent what might, if possible, keep us cool. My business was in 
general of the lightest description, and there was much to see and observe 
in the fashions and manners of the passengers, some of which were 
amusing enough. Still there was a monotony about it all. 

Ispeak, be it remembered, of things as they were twenty-five years ago, 
at which time there was a much greater approximation to similarity in 
the character and appearance of those who went out. They were all 
people who were descended from those connected with India by ties of 
different kinds; they had been bred to look forward to it, if not as their 
home, at least as their appointed sphere, wherein to earn a fortune or win 
a husband: and there was by no means that bitter and contemptuous 
mode of speaking of the natives which has of late years become the 
fashion. About four years after I entered I was invalided, with leave of 
absence for some months. I resolved not to sail again if I could avoid 
it, but endeavour, instead, to obtain the superintendence of some establish- 
ment for the insane, and devote myself entirely to the psychological branch 
of my profession, for which I had always felt a strong preference. 

While I was recruiting my health in one of the watering-places in 
the south-west of England, busied in plans and correspondence, I got a 
letter from Horace, and found that his mother and sister were residing 
temporarily in the same neighbourhood; furthermore he required me to 
call on them. He gave me a flourishing account of his own affairs: his 
practice was already large, his private pupils were rapidly increasing, and 
he had received a hint that the professorship of anatomy at Hospital 
was open to his acceptance. Moreover, he thought he had heard of some- 
thing which would exactly meet my requirements. Many more warm and 
kind-hearted things he said, which showed to me that his disposition was 
unaltered, and he concluded by enclosing the address of a well-known 
physician who proposed to resign the active duties of his establishment 
in favour of a younger man. The idea pleased me much, chiming in as it 
did with my secret wishes, and I wrote respecting it without an hour’s 
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That evening, after a hard day’s work, I had just seated myself with « 
new number of the “ Blue and Yellow” quarterly, then in the zenith of 
its fame, and was deep in one of its brilliant and slashing articles, when « 
note, the handwriting of which was not familiar to me, was placed in my 
hand. It was marked urgent. I could hardly guess what should procure 
such a summons for a poor invalid medical officer, and I hastily mastered 
its contents. It was from Mrs. Saltoun, and contained a hurried request 
to me, as the friend of her son, to lose no time in repairing to her house, 
as her daughter, suffering under a feverish attack, had become rapidly 
worse, and was now delirious: would I follow the messenger forthwith ? 
Of course I hastened to dismiss the Edinburgh, and set out immediately, 
wondering meanwhile how it had happened that a’ medical man had not 
been called in before, and whether they had sent for Horace. No doubt 
he had named me to his mother, and hence the application. 

The stars looked down steadily, the air was of an oppressive sultriness, 
and the sky of that deep blue which almost reminds one of southern 
climes, as I listened to the echo of our steps while the boy and I paced 
along the solitary road. I could not help calling to mind the many nights 
when, almost smothered, I had leaned out of my little cabin window 
trying vainly to get a breath of air, or at last, totally unable to sleep, 
quitted the berth and spent the night on deck in company with the officer 
of the watch, enjoying the strange calm beauty of night in the southern 
hemisphere. Amid thoughts like these I was called back to business by 
the servant stopping at the iron gates of a low white house which stood 
in some pleasure-grounds: these, though only of limited extent, were laid 
out with much taste. .As we proceeded up the short avenue, I observed 
that the two upper windows were open front the top only, and that the 
room was apparently lighted up; the blinds, however, were drawn down, 
and were flapping idly to and fro, and I could perceive the shadow of a 
woman’s figure passing hastily backwards and forwards. In a minute 
after I stood in the presence of Mrs. Saltoun. She was a good deal altered 
since the days when she had welcomed me, then a mere boy, to her house. 
She was still a fine-looking woman, with a pair of gentle eyes, and a 
natural graciousness of manner which was very winning. She professed 
to recal my face at once, and welcomed me with much kindness, 

“T am rejoiced to see you, my dear Paul—I must call you doctor, 
now. You will perhaps feel surprised at this hurried message, but we 
have only recently settled in this neighbourhood, and hearing from Horace 
that you were here also, he begged we would find you out; and I am 
glad to do so, though this is a melancholy occasion.” 

I mentioned the substance of his letter, and added my regrets as to 
her daughter’s illness. 

“Yes, Emily’s illness seems more serious than I anticipated, so I 
decided on sending for you in your medical capacity.” I expressed suitable 
acknowledgments. “Nay, it is very pleasant when a physician is also a 


friend. I have sent express for Horace.” 
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“ And when may we look for him?” 

‘“‘ Not before to-morrow, I fear.” 

The poor lady seemed a good deal flurried; and I noticed, or fancied 
I did, a slight hesitation of speech and a hardly perceptible expression of 
the face which induced me to suppose she had recently experienced a 
threatening of paralysis. I inquired whether it would not be advisable 
for me at once to see Miss Saltoun. She rang the bell, sent for Miss 
Emily’s maid, and then pursued the conversation. 

“ Mdlle. Justine is an invaluable person ; I hardly know what we should 
have done without her : unfortunately she does not speak English, but even 
with that drawback she is quite a treasure.” 

I made no comment on this, as I have a secret aversion to treasures 
of this description. 

** And how have you kept your own health, Mrs. Saltoun?” 

“Oh, I have not been very strong; Emily has been for some time 
very far from well, and in strangely uneven spirits.” 

I did not like to hazard the direct inquiry, which is nevertheless the 
first real thought of every experienced medical man: ‘Has she any 
known cause for mental disquiet?” but substituted, “Have her spirits 
always been so variable?” 

“No: yesterday she really alarmed me; but she was exceedingly 
opposed to having advice. Justine, too, thought it unnecessary, so that Iam 
now too sensible that I have delayed it longer than I ought to have done,” 
continued the poor lady. “ To-night she is quite delirious, and frightened 
me sadly. I am not often able to go upstairs,” she added, with a calm, 
pleasant smile, “and my old limbs remind me that the days are gone by, 
never to return, when three 6r four flights of steps were as nothing to me.” 

At this instant the door opened, and Mdlle. Justine entered. She was 
a middle-aged, firmly-built, olive-complexioned woman, with a pair of 
fine dark eyes beneath strongly defined black brows, a thin-lipped and 
rather wide mouth, with that square iron-looking jaw so often seen in 
Frenchwomen of the lower class. Not one moment elapsed before I 
felt positive I had seen that face before in other scenes, and taxed my 
memory to recollect where. 

‘‘ Had madame called her?” she inquired in French. “ Yes, Justine,” 
Mrs. Saltoun replied in the same language; “is my daughter prepared 
to see the doctor?” “ Assuredly, madame.” 

“Ts Mdlle. Louise the sole attendant on Miss Saltoun ?” I asked, 
remembering what I had been told, that the waiting-maid did not under- 
stand English. 

“Oh, yes, she hardly leaves her for an instant.” 

Justine’s eyes flickered, and then turned with a steady, and I thought, 
rather insolent glance on me. I was not duped; she understood English 
as well as I did, of that I was clear. 

“Her name is Justine, not Louise,” replied Mrs. Saltoun, innocently ; 
“ but it’s no matter.” 
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Justine vanished instanter, and darted upstairs, with a singular alacrity. 
The old lady leaned on my arm, and we proceeded slowly to ascend the 
staircase. As we approached the chamber door, I heard a hasty excla- 
mation in French, then a low muttering, and a groan. 

I had left Miss Saltoun a little girl of ten years old, and should certainly 
hardly have recognized her at first sight. She was in bed. I could trace 
considerable resemblance to Horace in her expressive and irregular 
features ; there was a good deal, too, of the same promise of mental power 
about the head, but it was so far refined down as to make her a woman 
almost handsome, and certainly attractive in no ordinary degree. Her 
long hair lay loose and in disorder about the pillew; her arms were out- 
side the sheets, which I observed by the way were firmly swathed and 
banded down to the bed. Her eyes were glistening, and their expression 
was full of a sort of expectant fear. She made several attempts to spring 
up, but Justine held her forcibly but quietly down. There was some- 
thing about it all I thought very peculiar. I[ proceeded to feel her pulse. 
Oh, that valuable minute which is allowed to us, when with watch in 
hand we have time to think, if we only preserve that absorbed expression 
which is necessary! I quickly ran over the symptoms in my mind, 
especially the tremulous motion of the head, and the twitching of the 
eyelids. As I sat perfectly still, holding my fingers on the wrist, I was 
aware that I had long exceeded the single minute, and I could feel that 
Malle. Justine was watching me with ill-dissembled anxiety. I quickly 
made up my mind how to act. 

* What food has Miss Saltoun taken?” I asked in English, of Justine. 

She referred to Mrs. Saltoun, who repeated the question in French, 
when the maid condescended to reply in the same language,— 

“Oh, very little: for the last six weeks, less and less.” 

“Yes; and what liquids?” (Again her eye flickered.) 

Mrs. Saltoun replied for her,—‘ Chiefly soda-water, sometimes 
lemonade.” The look of uneasiness wore off Justine’s countenance, as 
Mrs. Saltoun said this. 

Now of two things I had gradually become convinced during these 
few minutes: one was, that the name of Justine was assumed for some 
reason or other, and that I had known the attendant in very different 
circumstances as “ Louise;"’ the other was, that this being the case, she 
understood English as well as I did. Granting this, and that she was 
aware of my discoveries, I should have a pretty strong hold on her. 

I walked to the window and tried to open the lower part, but found it 
was nailed fast down. Good. Evidently Justine, who knew more about 
it than any of us, had taken the same view of the case that presented itself 
to me. She came forward with some explanation. ‘Do not apologize, 
mademoiselle,” I said; “you have done quite right: I am aware of your 
reason.” I drew a little writing-table to me, and began a prescription, 
and wrote also a note to a medical friend on whom I could depend, 
requesting him to send me instantly a trustworthy nurse. As I was 
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thus engaged, Miss Saltoun raised herself gently up and peered over the 
side of the bed. A nervous tremor ran through her whole body, and 
her face wore an expression of abject terror. 

“There is something black,” she said to me. “ A horrid, crawling, 
twisting black thing under my bed. I wish you could take it away ; it 
comes up to me constantly : can’t it be removed? it ought not to be per- 
mitted to stay,” she added, cowering back into her bed. 

“Be comforted,” I said; “I'll have it removed, and the whole room 
cleared out. I'll see that it does not annoy you. Mrs. Saltoun, will you 
be so good as to send off these two notes immediately; I will wait here 
until the messenger returns. How long did you say it would be before 
Horace will be here?” 

“‘ He cannot come before morning,” she answered. “ But surely my 
poor child wanders strangely. Do you suppose the fever is infectious? Is 
not delirium a sign of danger?” 

“Not necessarily so, my dear madam. As to its being infectious, I 
cannot pronounce definitely at this stage; but, decidedly, no one who has 
not been previously in attendance should be much in the room.” (I did 
this to prevent Miss Saltoun being seen by more eyes than needful.) 
“ Mdile. Justine looks a little knocked up. I have sent for assistance, 
which I doubt not will be very acceptable to her; she must require 
relief.” I gave her a keen glance, which she returned with a stare of 
considerably less perfect effrontery than before. ‘ With your permission, 
Mrs. Saltoun, I’ll speak to her for a moment.” “Step this way, made- 
moiselle,” I said to her in French. She followed me, rather unwillingly, 
into the next room. I turned sharply round on her as soon as we were out 
of hearing, and said abruptly in English: “ Now, your young mistress has 
not got a fever, you know; what has she been in the habit of drinking?” 

“‘ Je ne comprends pas, monsieur,” she replied. 

I repeated the question, with the same result. ‘If you don’t under- 
stand,” I said, very slowly, “Ido. Mademoiselle, J understand that your 
name is not Justine, but Louise; and that you speak and comprehend 
English perfectly. Now, what has your mistress been drinking ?” 

“Tt is as I had the honour of telling monsieur,” she said in English, 
perfectly unabashed; “tea and soda-water or lemonade.” 

Now on earth there is no race of people who lie more audaciously than , 
the French: they attach so little regard to truth that detection causes 
them no shame; and of all liars, perhaps a French Abigail is most at 
home in this art; but then stupidity is not among her faults—and if she 
can clearly perceive it is to her own interest to retrace her steps, she has 
neither shame nor dignity to prevent her doing so. 

“Now, Louise,” I said, “‘ this won’t do. I will not inform Mrs. Sal- 
toun, if you will tell the truth for once; and if you can’t, or won't, I'll get 
you discharged before I leave this house. What is it your mistress has 
been drinking ?” 

“ Mon Dieu! que sais-je?” she was commencing. 
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‘ Speak English, if you please,” I said, 

“ Ether, eau-de-Cologne, spirits of lavender.” 

‘Yes, yes, I know that; but that is not all. What is it she has had 
that you buy and bring in quietly?” I said this on supposition, but I 
saw I had hit on the truth. 

“Gin, since you will have it, monsieur. She has been a little ill 
before, but never so bad as this.” Here she relapsed into mendacity, and 
declared how unwillingly she had consented to procure the liquor; how 
much pain it cost her to do so, with other items exculpatory, which I 
interrupted. 

“ How long have these fits of drinking lasted ?” 

‘¢ About three weeks.” 

“Good; now, that will do. I need not advise you to keep your own 
counsel. You must stay with your young mistress until the nurse arrives. 
You have nailed down the window, I perceived ; that was a very happy 
precaution, and proves that you knew what it was all about. Keep her 
from jumping out of bed, if possible; and don’t leave her for an instant, 
under any pretence whatsoever. It is as much as her life and your place 
are worth put together.” 

I administered the proper medicines, and by the time that the nurse 
(a vigilant, reserved-looking individual) made her appearance, I had the 
satisfaction of finding that my patient appeared inclined to sleep, and that 
the frightfully irritable state of the nervous system showed symptoms of 
submitting to the remedies. 

Horace arrived early the next morning, and I found him in the room 
with his mother when I paid my visit. I shook hands with him, and, of 
course, my first inquiry was whether Miss Saltoun had slept. It was a 
real relief to me when I received an answer in the affirmative; under 
the circumstances I naturally attributed the utmost importance to the 
fact. oun 
“ Excuse me, Paul,” Horace broke in, “ but I think you must be mad, 
if, as I am told, Emily has a fever, and you are prescribing morphia, 
brandy, and ammonia.” 

I tried to laugh, but it was a very poor attempt, for Mrs. Saltoun was 
looking anxiously and nervously from one to the other. 

“Tm open to correction, Horace. However, she appears to be better; 
and we will have a consultation.” I took his arm, and we went out 
together. “You have not awakened her, have you?” 

“No, not I,” he replied; “I only just saw her, without disturbing 
her in the slightest degree. I tasted the medicines, which struck me as 
very oddly chosen for this particular case;” and he fixed on me an angry 
and suspicious eye 

How was I to break the painful truth to the poor fellow? I durst not 
dissemble: indeed it could have answered no good purpose, so I said at 
once, “ Horace, it is better that you should know the fact. It is nota 
fever under which your sister is suffering, it is a slight attack of delirium 
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tremens;” and I proceeded to give him the substance of what I had extracted 
from Justine. He whitened visibly, as I spoke, and his knitted brows 
and twitching lips testified how terribly he was shaken. 

“ That fatal madness!” he gasped, and the drops of perspiration stood 
on his forehead. ‘Of course, the first thing is to discharge Justine. But 
I dare not tell my mother: it would kill her. And yet how to account for 
it? Do you think I can conceal the worst part of the affair?” 

“ Pil tell you my plan,” I said; “and after you have heard it, take it 
or not, as you think advisable. Justine is not a conscientious individual; 
but she has plenty both of pluck and firmness, with a keen eye to her own 
interest, and is very difficult to deceive. She alone knows of this sad 
weakness; except the nurse—and her silence I'll undertake to secure. Of 
course the fewer that are aware of it the better. Make it to her advantage 
to serve you faithfully and discreetly ; double, or, if needs be, treble her 
wages, and tell her that you will pay her at that rate so long as she keeps 
silence, and your sister keeps her health. Impress upon her that if 
another attack of the same kind even threatens to appear, she will be 
turned off forthwith, and without any recommendation.” 

Horace fell in at once with my proposal; requesting me, however, to 
make the necessary treaty with Justine, since, from my being not quite 
unacquainted with her former history, I had the greater chance of 
influence. She agreed, without making any objection or testifying any 
surprise. 

“You understand, Louise, that you, and you only, are responsible. 
I’m quite sure that, with your quickness and penetration, Miss Saltoun 
will never be able to obtain spirits without your knowing of it, and I am 
confident that your good feeling as a woman will induce you to assist 
with all your might Mr. Sa!toun’s efforts to rescue his sister from such a 
melancholy fate: for that she will be liable to seek to indulge the craving 
from time to time I do not doubt. Besides, Louise, letting alone your 
affection for your mistress” (Louise put on a sentimental air at this point), 
“it is obviously to your advantage to do so.” 

She assumed her natural manner again, and even exchanged glances 
which announced that we understood each other. 

“No, she had no objection. As to bonté de ceur—she did not know; 
Miss Saltoun had always been very kind, and a benefactress to her. Yes, 
she would undertake the task. Three times her old salary, that was 1,500 
francs. Yes, she would certainly undertake it, and if danger appeared she 
would instantly communicate with me or Mr. Horace.” 

I hastened back, made known my success, and counselled him earnestly 
to stay with his sister until she recovered. 

“And then tell her, Horace, that you know what the nature of her 
malady was, and what has occasioned it. Tell her what you have told 
me about other members of your family, so that she may feel that you 
are not without sympathy for her—that she does not stand alone—and 
that, above all, you understand the struggles that are before her, and 
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that you are prepared to stand by her to assist her in them. Don't say a 
word about my having seen her in that state: enlist her pride, as well as 
her fears, on her own behalf; and if you can procure her some female 
friendship, and society of her own sex, it would be very advisable.” 

“You are right; solitude does engender the craving: whether it be 
due to counter-excitement or to the dread of shame, mixing in society 
tends to check it.” 

I hardly like to think of that interview between the brother and 
sister! How must it come from a man and a gentleman to a woman—and 
that woman his sister! Yet they were both to some extent fellow-sufferers ; 
though he, forewarned by his father, had also been forearmed. But look at 
it how one will, it must have been a saddening and humbling interview. 
Ife had such a natural generosity and tact, that I felt sure he would seek 
to break the intelligence to her with al] tenderness, and so save her from 
her own reflections under that terrible reaction which invariably follows 
these attacks. 

I believe that in all this he perfectly succeeded; and, as one conse- 
quence, Emily recovered rapidly, A week after, Horace put into my 
hand a letter containing a proposal which so exactly coincided with my 
own earnest desires that I at once resigned my naval appointment. 

I warmly thanked Horace, and very naturally asked him about his 
prospects. He gave vent to a most uproarious laugh, and then subsided 
into total silence. I regarded him attentively. 

“You have something to tell, I suppose, Horace, when you have done 
your internal reflections.” 

“Well, Paul, don’t you feel that I should think of settling?” 

“Taking a wife, you mean, I suppose: why, it is what we all hope for, 
Horace; and I suppose to no man is a wife more necessary than to a 
doctor.” 

I was rather surprised; though perhaps I had ‘no right tobe. He lay 
down on the sofa, lit his cigar with great deliberation, emitted some 
mouthfuls of smoke, and then the secret came out. 

‘“‘ Well, I’m engaged to be married, old boy: congratulate me.” 

I burst out laughing and said, “ Not till I know who to.” 

“To Cecile Otway. It is not a bad match in a worldly point of view: 
though, you know, that need not be a desideratum with me; and it’s all 
I could wish in every other way.” ‘ 

“Do you mean the daughter of Mr. Otway of the firm ‘ Otway and 
Kennedy,’ East India people?” 

“The very one. Do you know her?” 

“ Know her !—I think I do know her.” 

“Then,” hastily interrupted Horace, “ if you know her, of course you 
admire her : at least, if you don’t, you need not say it; though I should 
like to hear your opinion,” he continued, with a lover’s usual logic. 

“T remember admiring her,” I said, cautiously. 

“T-met her some time ago, you must know, Paul, before you were in 
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England, and was struck immediately. I know you won’t suspect me of 
coxcombry: indeed, such an uncouth fellow as I am has no right to 
entertain delusive notions of the sort; but she showed me a certain 
preference. Mr. Otway appeared so well inclined towards me that a few 
days ago—before I came down here, mark you—I proposed, and was 
accepted. Now, I want to consult you on one point. Do you think this 
unhappy secret about my sister’s illness will ooze out? ” 

“No,” I replied. “It has not, and need not do so. Your mother 
has not the faintest suspicion. Justine will, for her own sake, hold her 
tongue. There only remain you and I.” 

“Well, now, we will suppose that safe. Now I want your candid 
opinion, as an honourable man. Ought I—is it my duty—to acquaint 
Miss Otway with it?” 

“T don’t see the slightest reason why you should. It concerns your 
sister, not yourself; it would be an unkind step as regards her, and an 
unnecessary one as respects yourself.” 

“ You really think so, Paul?” 

“T do, indeed, Horace.” 

“Good ! then henceforth let it be not named between us. You don’t 
know what a load you have taken from my mind by giving me this 
assurance.” A pause followed. 

‘When are you to be married?” I demanded, with a countenance, 
I fear, not so congratulatory as he expected. He looked a little cast down. 

“T have no right to hurry the thing on, you see; and she is very 
reserved. Some people might fancy she was cold, but to me she is the 
very incarnation of feminine purity ! ” 

A good deal more he added in the same strain, before we parted for the 
night. The upshot of the business appeared to be, that, after a rather short 
acquaintance, Horace was an engaged man. I was not astonished at his 
success, with the ‘daughter even of so wealthy a man as Mr. Otway was 
reputed to be, for already he was named as a most rising man, with every 
chance of a brilliant future in his profession; and his remarkable powers 
of wit and illustration distinguished him, even in general society, from 
his fellows. My acquaintance with both father and daughter chanced 
thus. Mr. Otway had a connection with some of the foreign mercan- 
tile houses, and frequently made voyages in person. On one of these 
occasions he and his daughter were passengers on board the ship to 
which I had the honour of being junior surgeon, and I had watched that 
young lady’s proceedings with a good deal of amusement. I remem- 
bered her as a very elegant young woman, with a pair of steely-blue 
eyes, fair hair, a singular purity of complexion—which, I suspected, had 
to do duty for purity of purpose, and a cat-like grace and stealthiness 
of movement. One drawback I must add—she possessed a certain thin- 
ness and sharpness in the quality of her voice, which could be unpleasant 
occasionally, when she spoke and was ill-pleased, and which certainly 
forbade her ever to attempt to increase the number of her charms by the 
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aid of song. These were the most noticeable features of her personnel ; 
as to the rest—I am not often uncharitable—but I knew that she had 
been engaged once or twice, and that a good many young men considered 
themselves exceedingly ill-treated by her. If Horace were to marry, I 
wished heartily that he had selected some one of whom I had formed a 
less unfavourable opinion. But advice is rarely taken, even when asked 
for, in such affairs. 

A few months glided rapidly away, and witnessed our taking posses- 
sion of our respective positions. I obtained my diploma, and was 
established as resident physician at Grange, while Horace stood 
before the world as the accepted lover of the wealthy Miss Otway. She 
used her power a little mercilessly: he was literally harnessed to the 
wheels of her chariot, and everywhere graced her triumph. Thus Horace 
had to appear in a triple character—a devoted lover, an active surgeon, 
a popular lecturer; not to count that she also expected him to shine in 
society. He rose early, and arranged for his morning lecture to his 
private pupils ; then he saw a large number of out-patients, made his 
rounds—where, as his fame extended, he had frequently to perform 
difficult and delicate surgical operations—then to his evening lecture 
again. After a hasty dinner he would repair to some scientific or medical 
meeting, and read a brilliant and effective paper prepared heaven knows 
when; from which he proceeded to attend Miss Otway to a ball, or the 
opera, or wherever that young lady chose to be seen with him; and once 
there—owing, perhaps, to the presence of the object of his affections, 
the excitement of company, and his variable spirits—he was unsparing 
of his apparently never-flagging powers, was applauded, admired, and 
quoted. ‘This gratified his impulsive nature, as it exhausted his energies; 
and at two or three A.M., more or less jaded, he would snatch a few hours’ 
sleep, until his multifarious duties again summoned him. But that he could, 
as I said before, sleep almost at will, he must have given way under it. 

I may be accused of judging Miss Otway a little harshly, but the 
result will bear me guiltless. I heard of Horace frequently, and directly 
from him occasionally. More than once I met them both at different 
houses, and had full opportunity to verify my opinion. Miss Otway’s 
manner towards him was, to my mind, very cold; and if her smile was 
bright, it had also that heartless, set expression, which bears about as much 
relation to a warm heart as the flame of a spirit-lamp does to a coal fire. 
However, he always spoke of her with the utmost generosity, lament- 
ing only that he could not prevail on her to fix the marriage for a 
definite day; but added that he should be unreasonable indeed to 
complain, for that their house and table were always open to him; that 
he never went without receiving a hearty welcome from Mr. Otway, 
and that Cecile’s manner was in private all a lover could wish for. 
Indeed, even if a day passed without their seeing each other, the next 
was sure to bring him a summons; and I knew quite well what a pile 
of tiny three-cornered pink-tinted notes he had treasured up. 
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When I encountered Miss Otway in society—which, however, from 
my onerous avocations, I was rarely enabled to do—she received me from 
the first with a marked cordiality, hardly warranted by our previous very 
slight acquaintance. Was this, as she took care to inform me, because I 
was the friend of Horace? or was it rather to enlist my sympathy and 
secure my silence as to what I might have formerly seen and heard of her 
character? I was uncharitable enough to believe the latter; and if I 
considered her a thorough coquette, I had the satisfaction of knowing 
that a good many men, and a large majority of women, were of my way 
of thinking. However, it was obviously not my place to interfere. I 
tried to give her credit for future good intentions, and to believe in her 
affection for Horace, against my own conviction. And I am not the first 
man, nor shall [ be the last, who has lent credit to a fair face. 

“Yes, I am proud of Horace,” she said to me one evening, when the 
fancy took her to lean confidingly on my arm. We both watched his 
powerful, and, if the truth be said, somewhat clumsy person, shouldering 
a path in the crowd, easily visible from his great height. ‘“ Everything 
he does is so masculine and characteristic.” 

“ He has a very warm and affectionate disposition, and a most unselfish 
heart, Miss Otway ; and that, let me tell you, is a very rare qualification 
among our sex.” Noreply. ‘And it generally fails to meet with its 
deserts,” I added, a little sadly. 

‘You know Horace can do no wrong in my eyes, doctor,” returned 
Cecile, “‘and that ought to content even your friendship, exigeant as it 
is.” And again the old honeyed smile. 

“ We will hope it may always continue to be the case,” I replied, in a 
rather churlish manner. 

A few weeks after this Horace cam® to me, looking terribly out of sorts. 
He lit a large cigar, and puffed away at it furiously, as if he wished to 
get rid of some secret irritation. I continued writing, without boring him 
by inquiries. At last out came his grievance. 

“T say, Paul, old Otway is going abroad for a twelvemonth, and 
Cecile is going with him.” 

“ How does she like that ?” I asked. 

“That is the point. I can’t understand it,” he said, dashing down his 
cigar in uncontrolled impatience. “ She likes it very well indeed, and 
takes to it as a child does to new milk. She says she is very much 
grieved, and all that: indeed, she shed tears” (this with a little softening 
in his tone), “and I may have pressed her too hard; but still she does 
not really care—she hardly pretends.” 

“ Why not marry at once, and save her the trouble and expense of 
the voyage; or, at least, let her make the tour in your company, instead 
of her father’s?” 

“ Exactly what I urged: you know there is no earthly reason why 
we should not. I am making more than 900/. per annum now, besides 
200/. a year of my own, and the absolute certainty of more at my 
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mother's death; and as to a house, one can procure anything for money 
in London, from a castle down to a wigwam. I did implore and beg. 
Was ever any woman yet so cold and so gentle? She wept, and caressed, 
and talked about her duty to her father, until I was bewildered.” 

I said nothing: but I thought she owed a duty to her intended husband | 
no less than to her father, who was in perfect health, and by no means a 
gentleman who laid solitude much to heart. Indeed, if she shed tears, 
she should have let her father see them, as I had ample reason to know 
that he never denied her any request. 

“She says she cannot bear the idea of her father being quite alone,” 
he continued. 

“ She knows he would most likely marry again if he were,” I said, 
coolly. 

Horace looked disgusted. “ What a brute you are! I almost hate 
you, Paul.” Then the poor fellow began to reproach himself for ever 
having blamed her even for an instant. ‘‘ It’s not that I doubt her truth 
and constancy, however little I am worthy of her,” he said, humbly. 
“T believe in her,” continued the good, trusting heart, “as I do in 
Heaven! But my lonely home—my solitary hearth—that is what cows 
me. Oh! the horror of going every night into the house which contains 
no face to gladden at your presence, no ear to listen for your footstep, no 
eye to brighten at your approach. I tell you it is the knowledge that as 
I pace these weary, crowded, seething streets, if I were to fall down dead 
I should be carried to the nearest hospital, and no moan would be made 
—none would own me, unless one of my own lads got hold of me P 

*‘ Nay—this is morbid, Horace. It is not true that no one cares for 
you, and you know it. Cecile Otway is not the only woman in the world.” 

“She is all that this world lias of woman for me,” he returned, with 
a dogged dismalness that almost tempted me to smile, provoked as I was 
at the whole affair. “She complains of my impetuosity, Paul, though 
her words are gentle enough. If I am impetuous, it is not without 
reason. Women hardly understand how far they try a man when they 
make regulations simply by the light of their own experience. However, 
I must submit. {I know her truth. I am well assured of=her real love; 
and I'll do my duty, never doubting, and ‘take the first best that offers,’ 
as the German sage says.” 

In due time the vessel sailed, the Otways left England, and Horace 
was no longer fevered by the presence of Cecile. He was rather gloomy 
and moping at first, but soon threw himself with ardour into hard 
work; which is, after all, the best specific in love. Cedit amor rebus: 
res age, tutus eris. He was soon after formally offered the professorship 
of at ——- Hospital. At first I urged him to accept it, in spite 
of his exhibiting a most unaccountable disinclination to do so. 

“Tm more independent as I am, Paul,” he argued. “TI lecture my 
own men: I can say what I please, as I please, when and where [ 
please ; the number of my pupils increases every term, so that i make 
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a fair income independent of my practice. You know I’m an odd fellow: 
I don’t like binding myself down to any particular views, or to be pledged 
to any unchangeable round of duty. Come and see my fellows some day, 
and judge for yourself.” 

I took him at his word, and some little time after this conversation 
I repaired in good time in the morning to the large, dingy room in a 
certain quiet street, where he held his classes. There were, I suppose, 
upwards of a hundred students assembled, every description of man being 
there represented. One or two I recognized as old acquaintances, and 
others I knew owing to my connection with Hospital. Take them 
altogether, they were a rough-looking lot, though several were dressed in 
the extreme of fashion; but these were exceptions. I saw a face I knew; 
it was that of a sallow, sodden-visaged fellow, the son of a hard-working 
incumbent in the south. He had long been the plague of his father’s 
heart, and for the last three years he had been cut down to a pound a 
week, paid every Monday morning. Here was an earnest, slow-witted, 
pale-faced lad, who looked as if he wished to study, but couldn’t. And 
- here was another, of unmistakeably Hebrew descent, all rings, and chains, 
and oaths. Beards were not as common then as they are now; but there 
was a large sprinkling of moustaches, a great dearth of clean shirts, and 
an all-pervading smell of tobacco. 

Very soon Saltoun strode in, dashed down his hat, and without notes 
or papers—without, apparently, preparation of any kind—he at once 
plunged into his subject. It comprehended some of the more intricate 
anatomy of part of the knee-joint ; and I was amazed at the striking and 
lucid manner in which he handled so dry a subject. He did it in a 
thoroughly masterly style, illustrating it with imagery, sometimes forcible, 
sometimes grotesque, and clenching the point with some humorous remark, 
or some anecdote strictly suitable to an audience whose fault was not 
that of being too fastidious. He was a swift and skilful draughtsman, 
and the sketches he made as he proceeded were such that the veriest 
dolt must needs have learned somewhat. A few on the front benches 
were the constant object of his lecture, half conversational as it was; 
and from time to time he declared that he read that in their counte- 
nances which induced him to believe they wished and felt competent 
themselves to elucidate the point in hand. The unfortunate men who 
thus found themselves the object of attention to the whole class, could 
not shirk this public appeal ; and accordingly, as they acquitted them- 
selves, they were réwarded by the applause or the jeers of their fellows. 
There was about Saltoun an energy which seemed to diffuse itself irre- 
sistibly among the men; a kind of concentrated vitality, which, by the 
power of his strong individual will, inspired those near him, and carried 
them with him. 

After nearly two hours of brilliant demonstration, Horace suddenly 
caught my eye, and concluded by saying,— 

“ And now, gentlemen, I wish you a very good morning.” 
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In a moment every man was on his legs. Horace pushed through the 
crowd, slipped his arm through mine, and we passed into the hall, where 
a few men were exchanging students’ chaff with the untidy maid who 
acted as gyp for the whole establishment; and to do her justice, she 
appeared on the best of terms with the young fellows, and in the encounter 
of wits it was not she who had the worst of it. 

“‘ How do you like my crew, Paul ?—a rough lot, eh? But some of 
them are very good fellows, in their way. You see it is not the most 
elegant, nor yet the most promising of the students, who resort to me; but 
the black sheep, and the lost, the lazy, the hopelessly stupid, prodigal 
sons generally, and the often-plucked ones particularly: they all come 
tome.” And he gave his old boisterous, genial laugh. 

“Surely, Horace, I saw one or two men who were mates of mine?” 

“I daresay you did. They have stuck in the mud, and it is Hercules’ 
own work to hoist them out again. Did you notice that scampish, quick- 
eyed, dissipated fellow to the right front? He was plucked years ago; 
since then he has been dresser and assistant abroad with one of the 
contingents. He is up to his work—indeed, a good many of them are; 
but they either cannot or will not read. When the bigwigs say, 
‘Now, Mr. , in such a case what would you do?’ they mostly 
answer right enough; but when they demand, further, ‘Why would you 
pursue that course of treatment?’ they are altogether at sea. One of 
my men answered, boldly, ‘ Because it’s the best plan to cure your 
patient; and I defy the college to improve on it.’ It got him through; 
but he told it about, and some of the hopeless ones looked on it as a 
charm, tried the same dodge, and were sent to the right about: ‘recom- 
mended to pursue their studies for six months longer’—I think that is 
the euphemistic phrase employed.” 

“ Who was that dull, grave, dispirited-looking man in a corner ?” 

“Oh, the men call him, rather profanely, the ‘God-forgotten man.’ 
He has been grinding away under different tutors for five years, and he 
has not passed yet. Poor fellow, I hope he will: he is dresser at one 
place and dispenser at another, and is a hard plodder; but somehow his 
brain wants quality. His wife came to.me the other day: ‘ Now, Mr. 
Saltoun, Alfred knows the cavity of the chest, and the muscles of the face 
and neck, and the thoracic regions, but he is not up in the knee-joint, 

the wrist, and carpal articulations.’ Fancy that! he is a married man: 
so I gave him the knee to-day. Those eight in the front rank go up 
to-night : two of them will be spun; two more may pass ; the other four 
must, if they are ordinarily easy examinations.” 

“ And you like this better than a professor’s chair ?” 

“Yes, I do; Lenjoy it. I get quite fond of my enfans terribles, and 
I am as keenly interested in their success as it is possible to be. I live 
my student life over again in them: yet some of them are the most awful 
scamps, too,” he added, laughing. 
“ think you infuse energy into them.” 
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“Tt is, depend on it, a reciprocal action, then; for they infect me with 
their youth.” 

I may mention here, that, owing to unforeseen circumstances, the 
opportunity for purchasing the entire of the practice on which I had 
entered presented itself much sooner than I anticipated; and as I have 
already explained that I was entirely dependent on my own exertions, it 
found me unprepared—in truth I had not had time to save, and I was 
reluctantly about to relinquish the idea of succeeding to it. This reached 
Saltoun’s ears, and, quite unsolicited, he advanced the money in the most 
delicate manner, without my knowledge; refusing to accept any formal 
acknowledgment. I was able in a short time to repay him; but I was 
deeply touched by his kindness. This is only one of his many generous 
actions to old friends, always performed with the same absence of ostenta- 
tion. When I endeavoured to thank him, and to insist on his taking some 
security, he made the most frightful grimaces, and begged me, as I valued 
his peace, to let the subject drop. 


About six or eight months after this he surprised me with a visit ; as 
I knew it was not his disengaged time, it was the more unexpected 
when he announced that he meant to stay some days; and I observed 
with real anxiety, that he was very thin—for him almost emaciated—and 
seemed wretchedly out of spirits. The dinner-bell rang, but he did not 
appear, so I went up to his room with an exordium on punctuality, 
ready to deliver; I found him with his razors out, coolly preparing to 
shave. 

“My good fellow, leave your stubble till after dinner.” 

“T’ve sharpened my razors,” he said, obstinately, “and I may as well 
use them.” 

“ But the dinner ?” 

“ Stay until I've finished,” he replied; “‘if you do, I promise you you 
will see me down a good deal earlier than you otherwise would.” 

I concluded he was in one of his queer humours, and, unwilling to cross 
him, I sat down until the operation was concluded. We then went down- 
stairs. Now I can hardly account for it except by some sort of instinct ; 
but I gave previous orders that no wine should appear at dinner, and when 
the deficiency became manifest, I contented myself with remarking, “I 
know you are a water-drinker, and I find it too heating this warm 
weather.” . 

He acquiesced, and so it passed; but that night, after our evening 
cigar, just before we turned in, he grasped my shoulder, or rather clutched 
it, and said, 

“Tell me the truth, Paul; what made you order that there should be 
no wine? Did I look as if I wanted drink? Do you think other people 
can detect the demon that possesses me?” 

This confirmed my secret idea. 
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I merely replied, “It is better never to enter into temptation; but 
I’m quite certain, Horace, no one imagines that such an occasional impulse 
exists with you.” 

He compressed his lips. “Well, Paul, put me under treatment; for 
when I came down to you it was because I knew it was. my safety. I felt 
the most awful, infernal craving that any one out of hell can imagine. I 
don’t want to drink. It is—O God !— it is that I want to feel drunk. I 
don’t often undergo it, and I know when it is coming on. I begin to feel 
misérable and gloomy without knowing why—only that everything seems 
going wrong, and that something dreadful is about to happen; or else I 
feel so irritated and quarrelsome at the slightest contradiction from others 
that I turn away and actually shed tears because I must not strike them; 
when that wears off, this terrible desire to get madly intoxicated follows. 
I think of it with rapture: it seems to promise me heaven—oblivion from 
all present misery; and at the bare thought of it excessive joy comes to 
me. I felt gloomy enough to hang myself this morning as I came down 
here.” 

“Or cut your throat?” I said. 

“Or cut my throat,” he repeated with emphasis, 

The only thing to be done was to nip it in the bud, if possible. I put 
him under a course of sedatives, combined with tonics; insisted on regular 
hours, cheerful society, bathing, &c.; and I had the satisfaction of seeing 
my prescription do its work. The tears came into his eyes as he wrung 
my hand in parting. 

“You will always find me here, Horace, and a welcome for you.” 

“ All right, old fellow,” he replied, with the most perfect composure 
“T hope the next visit will not be for aye and for ever.” 

So we parted. 

* * 
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ee 
ROUND ABOUT THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


—~~— HE kindly Christmas 
tree, from which I 
trust every gentle 
reader has pulled a 
bonbon or two, is yet 
all aflame whilst I am 
writing, and sparkles 
with the sweet fruits 
of its season. You 
young ladies, may you 
have plucked pretty 
giftlings from it; and 
out of the cracker 
sugar-plum which you 
have split with the 
captain or the sweet 
young curate may 
you have read one 
of those delicious co- 
nundrums which the 
confectioners _intro- 
duce into the sweet- 
= meats, and which ap- 

Fi, \ ply to the cunning 

i ey passion of love. Those 

Ua riddles are to be read 

at your age, when I dare say they are amusing. As for Dolly, Merry, 
and Bell, who are standing at the tree, they don’t care about the love- 
riddle part, but understand the sweet-almond portion very well. They 
are four, five, six years old. Patience, little people! A dozen merry 
Christmases more, and you will be reading those wonderful love-conun- 
drums, too. As for us elderly folks, we watch the babies at their 
sport, and the young people pulling at the branches: and instead of find- 
ing bonbons or sweeties in the packets which we pluck off the boughs, 
we find enclosed Mr. Carnifex’s review of the quarter's meat; Mr. Sartor’s 
compliments, and little statement for self and the young gentlemen; and 
Madame de Sainte-Crinoline’s respects to the young ladies, who encloses 
her account, and will send on Saturday, please ; or we stretch our hand 
out to the educational branch of the Christmas tree, and there find a 
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lively and amusing article from the Rev. Henry Holyshade, containing 
our dear Tommy’s exceedingly moderate account for the Jast term’s school 
expenses. 

The tree yet sparkles, I say. Iam writing on the day before Twelfth 
Day, if you must know ; but already ever so many of the fruits have 
been pulled, and the Christmas lights have gone out. Bobby Miseltow, 
who has been staying with us for a week (and who has been sleeping 
mysteriously in the bath-room), comes to say he is going away to spend 
the rest of the holidays with his grandmother—and I brush away the 
manly tear of regret as I part with the dear child. ‘ Well, Bob, good- 
bye, since you will go. Compliments to grandmamma. Thank her for 
the turkey. Here’s—” (A slight pecuniary transaction takes place at this 
juncture, and Bob nods and winks, and puts his hand in his waistcoat 
pocket.) ‘“ You have had a pleasant week?” 

Bos. “‘ Haven’t I!” (And exit, anxious to know the amount of the 
coin which has just changed hands.) 

He is gone, and as the dear boy vanishes through the door (behind 
which I see him perfectly), I too cast up a little account of our past 
Christmas week. When Bob’s holidays are over, and the printer has sent 
me back this manuscript, I know Christmas will be an old story. All the 
fruit will be off the Christmas tree then; the crackers will have cracked 
off ; the almonds will have been crunched ; and the sweet-bitter riddles 
will have been read; the lights will have perished off the dark green 
boughs ; the toys growing on them will have been distributed, fought for, 
cherished, neglected, broken. Ferdinand and Fidelia will each keep out 
of it (be still, my gushing heart!) the remembrance of a riddle read 
together, of a double-almond munched together, and the moiety of an 
exploded cracker. . . . The maids, I say, will have taken down all 
that holly stuff and nonsense about the clocks, lamps, and looking-glasses, 
the dear boys will be back at school, fondly thinking of the pantomime- 
fairies whom they have seen; whose gaudy gossamer wings are battered 
by this time; and whose pink cotton (or silk is it ?) lower extremities are 
all dingy and dusty. Yet but a few days, Bob, and flakes of paint will 
have cracked off the fairy flower-bowers, and the revolving temples of 
adamantine lustre will be as shabby as the city of Pekin. When you 
read this, will Clown still be going on lolling his tongue out of his mouth, 
and saying, ‘‘ How are you to-morrow?” To-morrow, indeed! He must 
be almost ashamed of himSelf (if that cheek is still capable of the blush 
of shame) for asking the absurd question. To-morrow, indeed! To- 
morrow the diffugient snows will give place to Spring; the snowdrops will 
lift their heads; Ladyday may be expected, and the pecuniary duties 
peculiar to that feast; in place of bonbons, trees will have an eruption of 
light green knobs; the whitebait season will bloom . . . as if one 
need go on describing these vernal phenomena, when Christmas is still 
here, though ending, and the subject of my discourse. 

We haveall admired the illustrated papers, and noted how boisterously 
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jolly they become at Christmas time. What wassail bowls, robin-red- 
breasts, waits, snow landscapes, bursts of Christmas song! And then 
to think that these festivities are prepared months before—that these 
Christmas pieces are prophetic! How kind of artists and poets to devise 
the festivities beforehand, and serve them pat at the proper time! We 
ought to be grateful to them, as to the cook who gets up at midnight and 
sets the pudding a-boiling, which is to feast us at six o’clock. I often 
think with gratitude of the famous Mr. Nelson Lee—the author of I don’t 
know how many hundred glorious pantomimes—walking by the summer 
wave at Margate, or Brighton perhaps, revolving in his mind the idea 
of some new gorgeous spectacle of fuéry, which the winter shall see 
complete. He is like cook at midnight (si parva licet). He watches and 
thinks. He pounds the sparkling sugar of benevolence, the plums of 
fancy, the sweetmeats of fun, the figs of—well, the figs of fairy fiction, 
let us say, and pops the whole in the seething cauldron of imagination, 
and at due season serves up THE PanromiMe. 

Very few men in the course of nature can expect to see all the 
pantomimes in one season, but I hope to the end of my life I shall never 
forego reading about them in that delicious sheet of The Times which 
appears on the morning after Boxing-day. Perhaps reading is even better 
than seeing. The best way, I think, is to say you are ill, lie in bed, and 
have the paper for two hours, reading all the way down from Drury Lane 
to the Britannia at Hoxton. Bob and I went to two pantomimes. One 
was at the Theatre of Fancy, and the other at the Fairy Opera, and 
I don’t know which we liked the best. 

At the Fancy, we saw Harlequin Hamiet, or Daddy's Ghost and 
Nunky's Pison, which is all very well—but, gentlemen, if you don't 
respect Shakspeare, to whom will you be civil? The palace and ramparts 
of Elsinore by moon and snowlight is one of Loutherbourg’s finest efforts. 
The banqueting-hall of the palace is illuminated: the peaks and gables 
glitter with the snow: the sentinels march blowing their fingers with the 
cold—the freezing of the nose of one of them is very neatly and dexterously 
arranged: the snow-storm rises: the winds howl awfully along the battle- 
ments: the waves come curling, leaping, foaming to shore. Hamlet's 
umbrella is whirled away in the storm. He and his two friends stamp on 
each other's toes to keep them warm. ‘The storm-spirits rise in the air, 
and are whirled howling round the palace and the rocks. My eyes! what 
tiles and chimney-pots fly hurtling through the air! As the storm 
reaches its height (here the wind instruments come in with prodigious 
effect, and I compliment Mr. Brumby and the vicloncellos)—as the 
snow-storm rises (queek, queck, queek, go the fiddles, and then thrumpty 
thrump comes a pizzicato movement in Bob Major, which sends a shiver 
into your very boot-soles), the thunder-clouds deepen (bong, bong, 
bong, from the violoncellos). The forked lightning quivers through 
the clouds in a zigzag scream oi violins—and look, look, look! as the 
frothing, roaring waves come rushing up the battlements, and over the 
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reeling parapet, each hissing wave becomes a ghost, sends the gun- 
carriages rolling over the platform, and plunges howling into the water 
again. 

Hamlet’s mother comes on to the battlements to look for her son. 
The storm whips her umbrella out of her hands, and she retires screaming 
in pattens. 

The cabs on the stand in the great market-place at Elsinore are seen 
to drive off, and several people are drowned. The gas-lamps along the 
street are wrenched from their foundations, and shoot through the troubled 
air. Whish, rush, hish! how the rain roars and pours! The darkness 
becomes awful, always deepened by the power of the music—and see 
—in the midst of a rush, and whirl, and scream of spirits of air and 
wave—what is that ghastly figure moving hither? It becomes bigger, 
bigger, as it advances down the platform—more ghastly, more horrible, 
enormous! It is as tall as the whole stage. It seems to be advancing 
on the stalls and pit, and the whole house screams with terror, as 
the GHost or THE LATE HamLeET comes in, and begins to speak. Several 
people faint, and the light-fingered gentry pick pockets furiously in the 
darkness. 

In the pitchy darkness, this awful figure throwing his eyes about, the 
gas in the boxes shuddering cut of sight, and the wind-instruments 
bugling the most horrible wails, the boldest spectator must have felt 
frightened. But hark! what is that silver shimmer of the fiddles? Is 
it—can it be—the gray dawn peeping in the stormy east? The ghost’s 
eyes look blankly towards it, and roll a ghastly agony. Quicker, quicker 
ply the violins of Phebus Apollo. Redder, redder grow the orient clouds. 
Cockadoodloodloo! crows that great cock which has just come out on the 
roof of the palace. And now the round sun himself pops up from behind 
the waves of night. Where is the ghost? He is gone! Purple shadows 
of morn ‘slant o’er the snowy sward,” the city wakes up in life and sun- 
shine, and we confess we are very much relieved at the disappearance of 
the ghost. We don’t like those dark scenes in pantomimes. 

After the usual business, that Ophelia should be turned into Colum- 
bine was to be expected; but I confess I was a little shocked when 
Hamlet’s mother became Pantaloon, and was instantly knocked down by 
Clown Claudius. Grimaldi is getting a little old now, but for real humour 
there are few clowns like him. Mr. Shuter, as the gravedigger, was chaste 
and comic, as he always is, and the scene-painters surpassed themselves. 

Harlequin Conqueror and the Field of Hastings, at the other house, is 
very pleasant too. The irascible William is acted with very great vigour by 
Snoxall, and the battle of Hastings is a good piece of burlesque. Some 
trifling liberties are taken with history, but what liberties will not the 
merry genius of pantomime permit himself? At the battle of Hastings, 
William is on the point of being defeated by the Sussex volunteers, very 
elegantly led by the always pretty Miss Waddy (as Haco Sharpshooter), 
when a shot from the Normans kills Harold. The fuiry Edith hereupon 
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comes forward, and finds his body, which straightway leaps up a live 
harlequin, whilst the Conqueror makes an excellent clown, and the 
Archbishop of Bayeux a diverting pantaloon, &c. &e. &c. 

Perhaps these are not the pantomimes we really saw; but one 
description will do as well as another. The plots, you see, are a little 
intricate and difficult to understand in pantomimes; and I may have 
mixed up one with another. That I was at the theatre on Boxing-night 
is certain—but the pit was so full, that I could only see fairy legs glitter- 
ing in the distance, as I stood at the door. And if I was badly off, I 
think there was a young gentleman behind me worse off still. I own 
that he has good reason (though others have not) to speak ill of me 
behind my back, and hereby beg his pardon. 

Likewise to the gentleman who picked up a party in Piccadilly, who 
had slipped and fallen in the snow, and was there on his back, uttering 
energetic expressions; that party begs to offer thanks, and compliments 
of the season. 

Bob’s behaviour on New Year’s day, I can assure Dr. Holyshade, was 
highly creditable to the boy. He had expressed a determination to 
partake of every dish which was put on the table; but after soup, fish, 
roast-beef, and roast-goose, he retired from active business until the 
pudding and mince-pies made their appearance, of which he partook 
liberally, but not too freely. And he greatly advanced in my good 
opinion by praising the punch, which was of my own manufacture, and 
which some gentlemen present (Mr. O’M—g—n, amongst others) pro- 
nounced to be too weak. Too weak! A bottle of rum, a bottle of 
Madeira, half a bottle of brandy, and two bottles and a half of water— 
can this mixture be said to be too weak for any mortal? Our young 
friend amused the company during the evening, by exhibiting a two- 
shilling magic-lantern, which he had purchased, and likewise by singing 
“Sally, come up!” a quaint, but rather monotonous melody, which I am 
told is sung by the poor negro on the banks of the broad Mississip. 

What other enjoyments did we proffer for the child’s amusement during 
the Christmas week? A great philosopher was giving a lecture to young 
folks at the British Institution. But when this diversion was proposed to 
our young friend Bob, he said, “ Lecture? No, thank you. Not as I knows 
on,” and made sarcastic signals on his nose. Perhaps he is of Dr. John- 
son’s opinion about lectures: ‘“ Lectures, sir! what man would go to hear 
that imperfectly at a lecture, which he can réad at leisure in a book ?” 
I never went, of my own choice, to a lecture; that I can vow. As for 
sermons, they are different; I delight in them, and they cannot, of course, 
be too long. 

Well, we partook of yet other Christmas delights besides pantomime, 
pudding, and pie. One glorious, one delightful, one most unlucky and 
pleasant day, we drove ina brougham, with a famous horse, which carried 
us more quickly and briskly than any of your vulgar railways, over 
Battersea Bridge, on which the horse’s hoofs rung as if it had been iron ; 
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through suburban villages, plum-caked with snow ; under a leaden sky, 
in which the sun hung like a red-hot warming-pan; by pond after pond, 
where not only men and boys, but scores after scores of women and girls, 
were sliding, and roaring, and clapping their lean old sides with laughter, 
as they tumbled down, and their hobnailed shoes flew up in the air; 
the air frosty with a lilac haze, through which villas, and commons, and 
churches, and plantations glimmered. We drive up the hill, Bob and I; 
we make the last two miles in eleven minutes; we pass that poor, 
armless man, who sits there in the cold, following you with his eyes. I 
don’t give anything, and Bob looks disappointed. We are set down 
neatly at the gate, and a horse-holder opens the brougham door. I don’t 
give anything ; again disappointment on Bob's part. I pay a shilling 
apiece, and we enter into the glorious building, which is decorated for 
Christmas, and straightway forgetfulness on Bob’s part of everything but 
that magnificent scene. The enormous edifice is all decorated for Bob 
and Christmas. The stalls, the columns, the fountains, courts, statues, 
splendours, are all crowned for Christmas. The delicious negro is singing 
his Alabama choruses for Christmas and Bob. He has scarcely done, 
when, Tootarootatoo! Mr. Punch is performing his surprising actions, 
and hanging the beadle. The stalls are decorated. The refreshment 
tables are-piled with good things ; at many fountains “ MuLep Crarer” 
is written up in appetizing capitals. ‘ Mulled claret, oh, jolly! Mow cold 
itis!” says Bob; I pass on. “It’s only three o'clock,” says Bob. “No, 
only three,” I say, meekly. ‘We dine at seven,” sighs Bob, “and it’s 
80-0-0 coo-old.” I still would take no hints. No claret, no refreshment, 
no sandwiches, no sausage-rolls for Bob. At last I am obliged to tell 
him all. Just before we left home, a little Christmas bill popped in at 
the door and emptied my purse at the threshold. I forgot all about the 
transaction, and had to borrow half-a-crown from John Coachman to pay 
for our entrance into the palace of delight. Now you see, Bob, why I 
could not treat you on that 2nd of January when we drove to the palace 
together; when the girls and boys were sliding on the ponds at Dulwich ; 
when the darkling river was full of floating ice, and the sun was like a 
warming-pan in the leaden sky. 

One more Christmas sight we had, of course; and that sight I think 
I like as well as Bob himself at Christmas, and at all seasons. We went 
to a certain garden of delight, where, whatever your cares are, I think 
you can manage to forget some of them, and muse, and be not unhappy ; 
to a garden beginning with a Z, which is as lively as Noah’s ark ; where 
the fox has brought his brush, and the cock has brought his comb, and 
the elephant has brought his trunk, and the kangaroo has brought his 
bag, and the condor his old white wig and black satin hood. On this 
day it was so cold that the white bears winked their pink eyes, as they 
plapped up and down by their pool, and seemed to say, “ Aha, this 
weather reminds us of dear home!” “Cold! bah! I have got such 
& warm coat,” says brother Bruin, “I don’t mind;” and he laughs 
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on his pole, and clucks down a bun. The squealing hyenas gnashed 
their teeth and laughed at us quite refreshingly at their window; and, 
cold as it was, Tiger, Tiger, burning bright, glared at us red-hot through 
his bars, and snorted blasts of hell. The woolly camel leered at us 
quite kindly as he paced round his ring on his silent pads. We went 
to our favourite places. Our dear wambat came up, and had himself 
scratched very affably. Our fellow-creatures in the monkey-room held 
out their little black hands, and piteously asked us for Christmas alms. 
Those darling alligators on their reck winked at us in the most friendly 
way. The solenin eagles sate alone, and scowled at us from their 
peaks; whilst little Tom Ratel tumbled over head and heels for us in 
his usual diverting manner. If I have cares in my mind, I come to 
the Zoo, and fancy they don’t pass the gate. I recognize my friends, my 
enemies, in countless cages. I entertained the eagle, the vulture, the old 
billy-goat, and the black-pated, crimson-necked, blear-eyed, baggy, hook- 
beaked, old marabou stork yesterday at dinner; and when Bob’s aunt 
came to tea in the evening, and asked him what he had seen, he stepped 
up to her gravely, and said— 
“ First I saw the white bear, then I saw the black, 
Then I saw the camel with a hump upon his back. 


Chorus of e ; 
Children. } Then I saw the camel with a Hump upon his back ! 
Then I saw the gray wolf, with mutton in his maw ; 
Then I saw the wambat waddle in the straw ; 
Then I saw the elephant with his waving trunk, 


Then I saw the monkeys—mercy, how unpleasantly they smelt !” 


There. No one can beat that piece of wit, can he, Bob? And so it is 
all over; but we had a jolly time, whilst you were with us, hadn’t we? 
Present my respects to the doctor; and I hope, my boy, we may — 
another merry Christmas next year. 











